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like 80 manor iniaitrial products in this modem age handbooks^ too^ become 
dbeolete and outdated and nnieb be revised and redesignedo Originaliy prepared 
in bound form during a 1943 eimner conference conducted bj Thomas Ao Hankins^ 
thm a staff menber at the Ihiivereity of Kentucky^ this handbook was first 
revised in 1954* During a ebnilar conference in 1953^ the section on Indireetly 
Rested Instruction was revised and considerably extendedo Both revisions were 
made duidng eonmer eeeaions conducted by So Fo Mitchell^ Head Teacher Trainer 
for Trade and Industrial Education^ Hleeissippi State IhiiTereity* 

Of the original group of twenty-five coordinators who prepared the first 
handbook, only five remain in the state program; of the six eonnitteenen idio 
worked on revision, only three remaino This is but one indication of changes 
which make further revision deeirable« Other significant changes and/or trends 
which must be taken into account include: The Vocational Education Act of 1963; 
new and revised state and federal laws axid regulative regarding student workers; 
enriched curricular offerings and revised graduativ requirements in our echoole; 
increaeei cmphaeie (by industry and bueinese) on reOLated mathematics, eeivee 
end technology; growing national eveem over high drop-cut rates and the related 
problcme of unemployed youth; increased emphasis v organized guidance programs 
and offerings in science, mathematice, and languages (much of idiich can be attri- 
buted to aeeistanee under NDE4) ; industrial growth in Mississippi; increasing 
antcmativ; trends toward and demands for better trained ami more versatile 
workers; and better follow-up data to indicate the extent to which thveande of 
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graduates profited from this prograa and eren now follow the sane oeeupatlon and/or 
related oeeupatlona for utiieh thejjr recelTed their liret training under its ausplees. 

It secBM tinely, therefore, to up-date all infonnation regarding this progran 
uhieh, since 1933, has prorided jouth the opportunitj to choose Areelj and enter 
upon careers through the cooperatiTe efforts of hcae, sdiod, shop and industrj. 



and other ecwunitj igeneies* 
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SECTION I COOBDXN/ITION 

CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

The nature of the PaH-thne Cooperative I^ograne in Trade and Industrial 
Education is such that a continuous effort isust be exerted to design new ways 
and neans^ as well as to dinpirove upcm tried nethodSf of accoppli shing the 
objeetlres of the programso The local coordinator bears the greatest respon- 
sibility for the program in any given situationo His success depends^ to a 
great extent ^ <m his ability to use methods and te^mi^es idiich have been 
tried proved successfolo It must not be Implied^ however ^ that individual 
initiative and ingenuity on the part of the coordinator is not a success faetoro 
It is throu^ such individual abilities and efforts on the part of many coordi- 
nators that most methods and techni(^es have been devdopedo 

This handbook is divided into two main partss 

Section I includes general badcgroond information essential to 
coordinators in the performance of thdr daily taske and the 
fulfillment of responsibilities for the total program of 
time cooperative training in trade and industrial educationo 

Section II deals with the coordinator's responsibility for 
Awi role in offering directly—relatod and indirectly-rdatod 
instructlono 

An attempt ha s been made in the first secticn to indude sufficient logd 
information to serve the basic needs of the coordinator and administrative 
officers of the schodo For ready and convenient reference a digest of the 
requirements for trade and industrld education now in effect^ as set forth in 
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th« Klssiselppi State Flan for Vocational Education^ le indaded in chart fonio 
Heifmr^ It is strong^ reeoBKanded that each coordinator should study ^aref^nily 
the revision of the State Flan idiieh is ctucrently bedng nrittsn to meet re^piire» 
nants and standards as set forth in the Vocdional fijncatimii Act of 1963o He 
nnst also constantly be alert to those changes in state or federal laws or 
regulations idiieh nay, in any wj, affect the part-time cooperative training 
program in trade and industrial education. Most of Section I is devoted to a 
discussion of o’ibher responsibilities of the coordinator and suggested techniques 
for starting and/or improving this prograno 

The suecessfbl coordinator is nozmally one idio is able to iniect into his 
program factors of his own personality— his individuality^ initiativej speeial 
abilities^ etc.— as wall as to profit from the oogperionees of others. It is 
with this thou^t in mind that Section II is included in this bulletin. In this 
section are compiled descriptions of methods of and techniques for conducting 
dasses in related subjects idiieh have been developed and used by coordinators 
in schools of Mississippi over a period of years. Such a ccmpilatioif is 
intended to serve merely as a guide in developing basic procedureso This 
bulletin has been termed a "handbook** it^ch implies that it may be uaed nudi 
ae an autemechanic uses his manual— as a source of technical infomation. Such 
ueage would tend to reeult in a certain amount of unifoxmity in progrehs througb^ 
out the state whieh, in many respects^ would be desirableo Gertaliilyf no coordi«> 
nator should be satisfied with a program which does not provide at least for the 
applieation of the basic methods herein outlined. In faet^ the suoeeesfhl 
coordinator will go beyond this point and develop additional tools and techniques 
to better meet the meeds of his students ae individuals. 
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In Missiseippi^ related inatructlon for part-tine eooperatlTe atudents 
■agr now be operated on either of two plane: 

Flan A prorldee for one regular elaee period of related instmotlon 
each daj for two jeare* 

Flan B prorides for two regular elaee periods of related instruction 
each daj for two jears. 

A third plan nay be used idiich is a eonblnation of Flans A and Bo This 
provides that students enrolled for the first time (juniors or seniors) should 
have two periods of related instruction each dajo Students enrolled for the 
second time would be required to take only one period of related instruction 
each day* The coordinator^ with the adninistrative staffs eihould decide iMch 
plan will be followed* 

The chapters dealing with the "Use of the Study Guide" should be partic- 
ularly helpfulo It is throu£^ developaent and perfection of methods in this 
respect that most improvement and progress will be acccmplishedo The study 
guide is a device which^ idien properly used^ serves as a Itindamentally sound 
basis upon idiich a strong program of related instruction may be devdopedo The 
coordinator is cautioned^ however^ that use of the study guide^ to the exclu- 
sion of all other devices and methods in directly related instruction^ will 
tend to become monotonous to the student o Here^ as In other educational 
processes^ variety is essential; and the coordinator is responsible^ as are 
all instructors^ for providing learning experiences to meet individual needs 
and interests* 

Special attention is directed to "Criteria Ey Which Related Instruction 
Might Be Judged*" It is recommended that this approach to evaluation is 
basically sound and that the plan should be helpfhl in the continuing process 
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of MOLf-mluation* In an effort to aeagure the effeetlTMieae of hie onn pro- 
the coordinator will no doubt eee nangr opportunities for iiiproTMcnt* 

He aaj err«i find it helpfhl to seek the cooperation of others— sliudents, facultj 
Miiibers, adninistrators« parents or eBplcjers— in sfalnating cer1>ain sections. 



CHAPTER II 



Tho D 0 Tjtloai€nt of Vocftinwyi ictaeation 
Ip GuTal Dercloiiient 

Voesblosial edoeatlon begiu with man and aust^ in one form or anothor^ 
continue with nan as long as he aodatap As Toeational edneation inproree^ so 
will nan*s eeoncBic conditlonp 

The priaieral father inatmeted his sons in the arts of hunting^ fi|^ting» 
boat-building and other akills that his father had tao^t him so wello The 
scope of the infoination passed on in this luoiner was chleflj Tocational since 
providing the necessities of life constit^ed^ literalljrj the nearly fbU-tine 
concern of early nano 

Evidence eodats that a fom of apprenticeehip was used in Egypt^ Baby- 
lonia and scae North European areas as early as 2000 BpCo But 3000 years 
later it becaiie a recorded and organised program under the Merchant Guild 
system of Englando These guilds^ awarded by the nOing class in exchange for 
allegiance and service^ were trade monopolieso Following the 1066 Norman 
invasion of the island^ guilds developed rapidly into an econcmic social 
force in the lower classes o With monopolistie control over a segoient of trade^ 
production^ and preparation of craftsmen^ guilds thrived— as did fiaepLand— but 
became careless of their neidjom powers# 

It was a short step to the develoiaent of craft guilds. With increasiag 
demands for the fbuits of labor and expanded trade^ both wages prices rosso 
Burroufiii govemaen t s retaliated by importing foreign artisans and craftMen# 
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This led erentuallj (1753) to abolition of the craft guilds due in part to the 
fact that thij had abandoned standards for preparation of good tradeameno Thus^ 
the first recorded and organised program for training of working people passed 
into obscurity* In the meantime (beginning in 1601) the English Boor Law 
denreloped a second plan designed to train the children of the destitute and 
poTsrty stricken lower classes for seme useful employaent* Under the super- 
vision of churchmen and oyerseers^ as it was> it cemstituted a measure of public 
supervision and control— perhaps the first* 

With realisation of the need for better vocational education came the 
establishment of various trade-training institutions such as the Bolytechnic 
School in France in 1747» the half-time schools for factory workers in Boland 
a century later^ and the "instruction shops" in Russia* 

Development was slow in the United States with the old indentured appren- 
tice lEQTstem bidjag practiced for many years* Gradually^ though^ this method of 
training gave way as land grants were made to states for the esta bl is h ment of 
agricultural schools which latm^ included mechanical subjects* As a result 
of the unceasing efforts of groups of workers and educators^ the people of 
this country began to recognise their obligations* This led to the develop- 
ment of. our public school* 

Vocational education^ as sucl.^ claimed little place in the public school 
system until^ largely through the efforts of labor groups and probably as one 
result of World War the Smith-Hu^es Act was passed by Congress in 1917 o 
This law provided for a Federal Board for Vocational Education to work with 
the State Boards for futherance of Vocational Education; and it provided 
federal funds to be used by the states in an amount equal to the state funds 
eaq>ended« The Federal Board for VocationcG. Education was disbanded and its 
responsibilities delegated to the U* S* Office of Education* 
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The George-Deen Act, passed hj Congress in 1936^ provided additional ftinds 

m 

for the derelopnent of Vocational Bdueation^ and the George-Barden Act of 1946 
increased the Itinds iMeh were made available for use bgr the stateso The Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 nade provision for increased Ihnds, expanded 
services and the establishnent of an Advisory Connittee on Vocational Education 
in the U«> So Office of Educatien* 

Nnnerons other Acts of Congress, dating frcn 1S62 to the present, have 
marked the progress of vocational educatioBo But the Staiith-Rughes, George- 
Dean, and George-Barden Acts and the Vocational Education Act of 1963 are of 
particular significance to the coordinatoro 

Ho Missis8iDPi*a Part in the Develoment of Vocational Education 

According to available records, Mississippi's contribution to vocational 
education began with the eatabliabment, in 1S20, of M^Qdieir Mission for Choctaw 
Indians a That school was pirobably the first agrictltural and mechanical 
school in the state, ante-dating Mississippi State University at Starkville 
by sixty yearso 

In the early 1930 's a review of individual state plans by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education indicated that in most states there were 
inadequate provisions for meeting the training needs of smaller conminitieso 
In order to develop a plazi wheraby high school students could be oriented into 
business and industry, a meeting of selected vocational educators was held in 
Bilood, Mississippi, in 1933 « 

In accordance with the Federal Govemaent's practice of helping wherever 
possible, M.CoEo Eakestraw, Southern Regional Agent for the Uo So Office of 
Education, served as chairman of the conferenceo The Mississippians present 
included: M« D« Brosdfoet, State Supervisor, T^ade and Industrial Educatien; 
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G«org« So Wallace^ Assistant Stats Supsrvisor^ Trade and Industrial ISdueation^ 
and tfo Mo CoviagtoBj Visksburg's local Director of Vocational EiiueatioBo Also 
attsnding the eonfersnce were George Fem^ Texas State SuperYisor of Tjrade and 

I 

Industrial Sdueation, and Wo Jo Breit uho held a similar position in Arkansaso 
It ifas at this conferesice in Bilood^ in 1933> that our present Furt^time 
CooperatiYo (DiYorsified Occupations) progran was eonceivedo 

The first practical application of this new method of training in 
Mississippi;;, todk place the following year (1934) in three townso Hattiesburg^ 
Jackson^ and Corinth claim the distinction of offering the first three Fart» 
time CooperatiYe I¥ograms designed to provide students opportunities to learn 
requisite skills in actual work situations on the job and at the same time to 
learn in the school classrocm^ the related infomation needed to make then 
more inteHigent workerso 

During the years since the conception of the idea» there has been a 
continuing effort on the part of Yocational educators in the state to attain 
the ideal in MLasissippi's programo To that end professieBal improrement 
conferences have been held at frequent intervalso Mississippi State IMYersity^ 
through the State Teacher Trainer^ has developed courses to prepare coordinators 
and state^level personnelo AH have been vigorous in their efforts to attain 
coordinator and teacher professional improvement o 

Ihich has been done since 1933 to help the coordinator serve students and 
coosninity more off ectivelyi but much is yet to be aecempliethed if Mississippi 
is to attain the ideal embraced by its pioneers in this prograno 
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Oiwtlon of Local frada aad ladnatrial 
Biueabion Ryoaraas 

Siaea a part of tha coats of oartaia Toeational cooraaa la raiaburaad 
to local sehoda Itm state and/or fadaral ftuKla, thara ara Isms aad ragnla- 
tions lAlch asbal)li^ raqnireBcnts affactiai^ thaaa courses* 

Baeansa naiiu studeats ara aaploxad in industrial occupations by anployers 
uho ara subjact to Fadaral Waga and Hour and Child Labor Inm, this saetion 
includas intarprabatioas of those parts of tha Fair Labor Standards Act idiich 
appear to be of sigaifieaaca to tha coordinator* It is important that tha 
coordinator undarstand that those regulations apply to students uhosa caployars 
ara in interstate ccBomerca or in tha production of goods for such* 

Tha coordinator should datan&ine the sii^ficanca to his program of 
certain proTisioas of the State Workmen's Ccaipensation Law and any other laws 
that might be pertinent to his situation* 

It saans important to point out again that laws and regulations (and 
their interpretatiens) do change and that counselors must ewer be alert to 
such changes for tha prataction af caoperating employers as well as students* 




THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 193S 



!• The Law 

A* General requiraaente of the Wage and Hour Law 

1. Mlidinim wage after September 3 , 1963— $1.25 per hour. 

2* Tine and one-half pay for all hours worked in excess of 40 hours 
per wedc* 

3 « WwiimiM age of 16 years for general enployaent^ IS years for 
oeeupations declared hasardous* 

II* Corerage of the Law 

A* Oeeupations corered by the law 

1* Oeeupations in any business idiieh is engaged in Interstate or 
foreign ecnmeree^ or in the produetion of goods for interstate or 
foreign coomeree* 

NOTE: Gorerage is extended to acti'vities of enterprises idiere 
employees engage in interstate or foreign ecomeree, or produetion 
of goods for interstate or foreign eesaerce or ethendse working 
on goods that have been moved in or poroduced for sueh eoameree^ 
and if such enterprise is one which includes such aetivities* 

2* Oeeupations in construction or reconstruction enterprises grossing 
$ 350^000 per year or more^ or 

3* Oeeupations in gasoline establislaients grossing $250^000 or more 
per year after taxes at the retail level, or 

4* Oeeupations in any enterprise grossing $1,000,000 or more Which 
has some employees engaged in interstate or foreign conmerce* 

NOTE: Coverage does not apply in nunbers 2, 3> or 4 of the above 
if the enterprise is operated by the owner and mead^ers of his 
imiediate family* 

B* Oeeupations exempt from minimum wage and overtime provisions 
1* Laundering, cleaning and repairing elothing or fabrics* 

2* I^odnetion or proeessing of dairy products* 

3* Forestry (less than 12 employees)* 

4* Newspaper (if circulation is less than 4000)* 

5* GKy transit systems grossing less than $1,000,000 per year* 
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6* OceupatitQS iHTOlved in growth of hortieultnrol prodaets* 

?• Oeeupatlono (unUeansed typos) in hospitals and nnralng hoioa* 

HI. I^ovisioas of tho Law for Suh-minimm Wago 

For all ’’eoTored'’ oecapations tho ininianm wago^ as of Soptenbor 3 , 1963> 
is $1»25 per hour* A subHninlmun wago oqualliag 75 % of tho niniana 
(94^) togothor with a student leamor's cortificato is allowed^ with tho 
Ihrther proTisien that a progrossiTo wago sehodulo iddeh proildos an 
arerago of not loss than 75 % of tho appUeablo mini m u m tho duration of 
tho authorisod learning period* 

Application for tho student learner's cortificato should bo made to 
tho U* S* Department of Labor^ Wago and Hour I^iblle Gonbracts Dlwlsion, 
Sub-minimum Wago Section^ Washington^ D* C* Normally granted for one 
school year, the certificate may be esbended to 12 months, and under 
special consideration, renewed for a second school year* 

IV* IVorisions of the Law for Haxardous Occupations 

A* The miwimai ago for such employment Is 18 years* 

B* Hazardous occupations in<^ude h an d lin g, wexhing with or arounds 

1* SxplosiTOS or articles containing such 

2* Motor Tohicle driver or helper 

3. Logging, or saw, lath, shin^o, or cooperage-stock mills 
4* Fewer driven woodworking machinery 
5* Radioactive substances or ionizing radiations 
6* Elevators or power lifts 

7* I%wer driven metal fonaing, punching or shearing equipment 
8* Slau^tering, moat p>acking or rendering op>eratlen8 
9* Certain baking machines and equlpient 
10* Certain power-driven paper products m a chine s 
11* Brick, tile and kindred products 
12* Fowered circular or band saws and gillotine shears 
13* Ifrecking, demoUshlng, or shiptoreaking operations 
14* Roofing operations 
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CHAPTER Vf 



Migalagippl State Plan for Vecatlenal Edncatien 

Digeat of Intarpretatione of Parts of Mississippi's State Plan for 

Vocational Eineatioii 



!• General Reoairements 

Tho State Plan proirides sereral general requisites for classes in iMch 
federal and state funds are used* These include: classes shall be for the 
purpose of fitting pupils for useful em^opment or up-grading then in their 
present emplogfment; shall be of less than college grade; s h al l be under public 
supervision and control; shall be designed to meet the needs of persons 14 
years of age and over; and it shall be determined that each person enrolled 
has the ability to porefit from the instruction* Suitable plant, equip&ent, 
and facilities for the classes shall be provided by the local school; and 
maintenance expenditures by the school must be sufficient in the Judgement of 
the State Board* 



II* Local Advil 



Cesmitteea 



The State Plan provides that a local craft eemmittee composed of repre- 
sentatives ef local cmployar organizations, employees' erganizations, and any 
other organization Interested in trade and industrial education may be selected 
by the coordinator (uith the approval of the local Superintendent) to serve in 
an advisory cai>aeity* The committee should meet at regular intervals and at 
the call ef the local coordinator uhen the need arises* 
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DIGEST OF INTERFRETATICNS OF PARTS OF MISSISSIPPI STATE PLAN 

FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATiai 

HI. Tr>d> ^ ad_Ind Tait’-t*< qw NOTE: All Trads and Induatrlal claaaaa ara rdniburaad 

on basis of the teacher's salary: in^sehool^ 



lype of 

Class 


Course Character 
and Content 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR: 


Coo 2 ?dinators and Trade Teachers 


Related Subject 
Teachers 


Part-time 

Coopers^ 

tive 


To provde con- 
tinuous train- 
ing for part- 
time workers 
that will 
increase their 
civic and 
vocational 
intelligence 
in their 
chosen trade 
or industrial 
pursuit* 


Flan 1. Teacher-Coordinator— A /graduate 


May quaUfy throng 
either Flan 1 or 
Flan 2 for the 
Teacher-Coordinator* 


of an approval teacher training program 
in trade and industrial education, and 
holds a Class A secondary teachers' 
certificate* 

Plan 2* Teacher-Coordinator— Class A 




teacher's secondary certificate i^us a 
one year Class A penait and a vocational 
license on completion of 6 semester hours 
(8 quarter hours) credit earned frm 
courses required for the standard 
Coordinator's Certificate* 

All Coordinators shall have not less than 


two years cumulative experience in a 
trade or industrial pursuit prior to 
employment, or an equivalent acquired 
throu^ a cooperative plan with industry 
or shop during under-graduate training* 


Evttiing 
and P^B^- 
tlme 
Classes 


Must increase 
the skill or 
knowledge of 
workers in 
trades in 
which employed* 


1* Two years experience above the learner^ 
level in the trade to be tau^t* 

2* Must have had a hi^ school education 
or the determined equivalent* 

3* Must participate in a professional 
improvement program as prescribed by the 
State Supervisor of T^ade and Industrial 
Education and the State Teacher Trainer 
for the Service* 


1* Sufficient trade 
eaq>erience to corre- 
late instruction* 

2* ISast have had 
technical training 
on the job* 

3* IVofessional 
improvement as 
preceding* 


kXl hay 

Trade 
and In- 
dustzdal 

Classes: 

TJjrpe A 


To prepare 
students for 
entrance into 
a trade as an 
advanced 
learner* 


1* A minimum of 2 years experience as 
a wage earner beyond the apprenticeship 
level in the trade to be tau^t* 

2* A hi^ school education or the 
determined equivalent by examination* 

3* A valid Miss* teacher's secondary 
certificate with endorsement in the 
trade he will teach* 


Same as preceding 
for the trade shop 
instructor* 

I 


Type B 


Same as for 
Type A 


Same as for Type A 


Same as for Type A 


c 

1 

i 


To prepare a 
student for 
entrance into a 
r & I occupation 


Same as No. 1 for Type A plus 
participation in such teacher training 
as may be prescribed by the State T & I 
Supervisor* 


Not applicable j 

i 

t 

t 



prior to entering 
emplojfmant* 

er|c 





nomally^ cnrmlng axtenslon or adult part-time^ nomall^ 66«66^« 



E E Q U 


IREMENTS 


FOR: 




Student Entrance 
(euecial) 


Boated Study 
Classes 


Shop Class or 
On-the-Job Time 


Other Infonnation 


il* 16 years old 
jor older* 

|2* 18 years old 
lor older if 
occupation is 
dedflcred hasar- 

UOUS* 

3* A junior or 
senior in high 
school 

f 

< 


1* One or two 
class periods 
per day in 
vocational and 
r^ated sub- 
jects under the 
supervision of 
the coordination 
2* Continuous 
instruction for 
a minimum of 9 
months* 


1* Regular maploy- 
ment in a trade or 
industrial pursuit 
for not less than 
15 hours per week, 
most of which 
shall be during 
school hours and 
wlthJ^ the 9 
month school year* 
2* The work time 
shall equal, or 
exceed that devo- 
ted for school 
instruction* 


1* The occupation shall require 
not less than 2,000 hours as a 
learning period* 

2* The student’s wage shall be 
comparable with that of other 
beginning workers in that 
occupation* 

3* A written agreement shall 
describe scepe of work experience 
related subject areas, and wages* 


1* 16 years old 
or older* 

2* Ihist be 
«nployed* 

3* Ifost be able 
to profit troa 
the instruction* 

I 

» 


1* As needed 
to achieve 
purpose of the 
coiirse* 

2* Part-time: 
a* 144 hours 
per year, or 
b. Less if 
^id from 
Barden funds 


None applicable 


If course is conducted during 
leisure hours, it is termed 
’’evening"; if during work hours, 
it is termed "part-time"* 


14 years old or 
older* 


As needed to 
achieve purposes 
of the program- 
in addition to 
hours of shop 
instruction* 


A minimum of 15 
hours per we^— 
3 consecutive 
clock hours per 
day on a useful 
and productive 
basis* 


The course shall be offered for 
not less than a nine month term 
of school* 


Same as for 
Type A 


TSee next 
column) 


The Instruction in both shop and related areas for 
Type B shall be combined under one teacher as a 
part of the shop instruction program, and shall 
consist of 15 hours per week— 3 consecutive clock 
hours ner day on a useful and nroductive basis* 


School leavers 
14 years and 
older* 18 
years and over 
for those still 
in school* 


(See next 
column) 

1 


1* The instruction in both shop and related sub- 
jects shall be combined under one teacher or in 
one shop without segregation of teaching periods* 
2* Time requirements as determined by an advisory 
committee axid to meet needs of the group for such 
instruction* 
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nomally^ evtnlng extension or adult part-time^ noraally^ 66.66^. 



R E Q U 


IREMENTS 


FOR: 




Student Entranea 
(sDeeial) 


Belated Study 
Classes 


Shop Class or 
On-the-Job Time 


Other Information 


11. 16 years old 
jor older. 

1 2. 18 years old 
jar older if 
oeeupation is 
declared hasar- 

uOUS. 

3« A Junior or 
senior in hi|^ 
school 

1 

1 


1. One or two 
class periods 
per day in 
vocational and 
related sub- 
jects under the 
supervision of 
the coordination 

2. Continuous 
instruction for 
a minimum of 9 
months. 


1. Regular wploy- 
ment in a trade or 
industrial pursuit 
for not less than 
15 hours per wedk, 
most of uhieh 
shall be during 
school hours and 
within the 9 
month school year. 

2. The work time 
shall equal, or 
exceed that devo- 
ted for school 
instruction. 


1. !nie oeeupation shall require 
not less than 2,000 hours as a 
learning period. 

2* The student's wage shall be 
comparable with that of other 
beginning workers in that 
oeeupation. 

3. A written agresment shall 
describe steps of work experience 
related subject areas, and wages. 


1. 16 years old 
or older. 

2. Kist be 
employed. 

3* Ihwt be able 
to profit from 
the instruction. 


1. As needed 
to achieve 
purpose of the 
cowse. 

2. Part-time: 

a. 144 hours 
per year, or 

b. Less if 
paid from 
Barden funds 


None appLic^le 


If course is conducted during 
leisure hours, it is termed 
"evening"; if during work hours, 
it is termed "part-time". 


14 years old or 
older. 


As needed to 
achieve purposes 
of the program- 
in addition to 
hours of shop 
instruction. 


A ndnimum of 15 
hours per wedc— 
3 consecutive 
clock hours per 
day on a useful 
and productive 
basis. 


The course shall be offered for 
not less than a nine month term 
of school. 


Same as for 
Type A 


(See next 
column) 


The instruction in both shop and related areas for 
Type B shall be combined under one teacher as a 
part of the shop instruction program, and shall 
consist of 15 hours per week— 3 consecutive clock 
hours oer dav on a useful and nroductive basis. 


School leavers 
14 years and 
older. 18 
years and over 
for those still 
jin school. 


(See next 
column) 


1. The instruction in both shop and related sub- 
jects shall be combined under one teacher or in 
one shop without segregation of teaching periods. 

2. Time requirements as determined by an advisory 
committee and to meet needs of the group for such 
instruction. 
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DntleB of th ^ Cocrdlnator 

' f- 

i * 

The supervieion of a parb-time cooperative trainizig program In trade and 
industrial education is delegated to a trained supervisor idio is called a 
coordinator* A coordinator is an individual trained^ qualified ^ employed 
to coordinate the efforts of the school^ employers^ the home, and all other 
agencies in assisting students to knowr their own potentialities, select real- 
istic occupational goals, enter programs of vocational training and succeed 
in their chosen occupations* It should be emiAiasized here that the principal 

^ it 

duties and responsibilities of the coordinator are: (1) To the students; 

( 2 ) To the employers; (3) To the school administrators; (4) To the parents; 
and (5) To the eonmnity* These duties, stated briefly, are as follows: 

TO THE STUDSHT: 

1* S Kpl ai . n the purposes and operational procedures of the progress of 
of part-time cooperative training* 

2* Meice available proper information About oceupati<ms and occupational 
trends* 

3e Assist him in making a realistic occupational choioe based on an 
understanding of himself and opportunities available to him* 

4« Make proper placement and supervise idiile in training* 

i « 

u 5o l^ovide proper training plan for each student in cooperation with 

employer* 

j j 6* Movent exploitation; work out pay-scale plan* 

7o Establish progress and permanent record systems* 

-- 8* Qrevide adequate reference materials for directly and iadirectlr 

rdated atud^* 

^ 15 
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9* Create in the students sincerity and an interest in foUowlBg chosen 
occupation after graduation* 

TO THE B!F!LC^s 

1* Interpret the programF»>its purposes and operational procedures* 

2* Baecimiend students idio will profit most trm training naployer can 
offer and idio^ at the same time, will fit best into the employer's 
organization* 

3* With the eoipl<^er develop a training plan (including related 

instruction} and ascertain his correct understanding acceptance 
of it* 

4o See that placement is justified* 

5o Continually strive to further students' proper attitude toward job, 
employer aM co<»workers« 

6* ftrovide students the proper instruction in related subjects* 

7* iUljust all complaints* 

8* Transfer or remove misfits* 

9* Carry out s 7 ^^Dia'^ic plan of coordination (supervialon}* 

TO THE SCHOOL OFFICIALS: 

I* Develop and maintain a dear understanding of the purpose plan of 
the program<»»with administrative staff and faculty* 

2* Establish and maintain cooperative working conditions* 

3o AbMd by disciplinary regulations idiieh apply in the sehod* 

4* Assist in pluming schedules to meet the needs of students in part— 
time cooperative training programs* 

5* Seak aid of teachers and counselors in wirfwg pers^ul analysis or 
appraieal of each student* 

6* Recognize that teaches also have problmns* 

7* Contribute pertinmit data to be induded in Mississippi Cumdatlve 
Record form and make own records available as deemed desirhble for 
benefit of student, school and/or employer* 

8* Seek aid in denrdoping study materids for trainees* 

9* Follew proper lines of authority in matters* 
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10* Ke^ pewaaaent records dioidiigs 

(a) number earolled* 

(b) Number employed. 

(c) Cost of ijastruction. 

(d) Puy of sfcudeats. 

(e) Ofcher“-as required or suggested. 

u. EBc«»Brag9 mrrtv*, and o«i« t. idartlljr need, of 

both student and cceunmity. 



12. Work out yearly plan and budget. 

13. Hake arraageaerto f« poKUeltT rogardlJig the pregr*. 
TO THE PARENTS: 



1. Maintain cooperative relations with parents. 

2. Be atao to 3«stif^ plae®ei»t, adJuataeBta, or traaefer of atadaafce. 

3. Keep expenses of program wlthla reaaeaaM.e bouada. 

4. Stress the importance of students' traimlag la nerth-ifclle eecupattsas. 

TO THE COHHHNXTT: 

1. Establi^ a clear uBderataadiag of the progran. 



2. Cooperate with all public agencies. 

3. Create and maintain public smip)p©rt. 

4. Keep the public infonned of progress. 



5. Assemble accurate data. 

6. Rwlds adequate tralaiag opportualtioa at reasoaaihle ooat. 

7. Keep Infomed as to chaa^ huaiaess aad ladnetrlal tr««te. 

8. Avoid stirring up unpleasant situations. 

It should be re-eaqliaaised hero that the coordimator of a good pw-t-timo 
cooperativo traialmg program aorks in doao harmony alth adhod officide, 
-idoyora, studenta, parents, and tho public la gemerd. Tho coordiaator's 
varaatiUty, tact, aad ialtiatlYO detmmlae to largo —wro tho m>ec-. of 

any local program. 
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CSIAFISt VI 



Th> Suparviaory. Adviapry% wad Corralgtiya 

Ibe part-time cooperative training program ahonid be the heart of the 
vocational Trade & Induatrial Education program in any high achool* Frequently 
thia ia the only vocational program to be found in many aehools. Perhaps one 
reason for thia ia that it is relatively ine 9 q)enaive i^en cempared with the 
coat of setting up shops and equipping then* About all that is required is 
a qualified coordinator, a classroom, tables, chairs, and a sufficient amount 
of money to provide for instructional supplies and library needs* 

The coordinator's first responsibility is to see that the part-time 
cooperative trsdning program is operated efficimotly* In additima to this, 
however, he . has. other duties to perform* (In many schools he is also desi 0 iated 
as the Director of - yocational Eddcabion*) IVimarily, these additional duties 
will fall imto three categories: 

1* Supervisory - and administrative duties 
2* Advisory duties 
3* CmveLatiyf dut^^ 

In the administration and supervisory areas, the. coordinator moxmally 
has the direct responsibility for premoting Adult classes for both idiites and 
Negroes* He should serve as an adviser to the school and the respective teachers 
on the establishment and operation of the industrial arts and diay-trade shop 
prograrnsj a nd he should see that the iastructiein in the part-time cooperative 




rr;=B* 
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Eat^MiahtHp; Needs Throurii G<imnuwlty Surveya 

No progT’am o£ vocational education idll be suceessftil ui&ess it Is 
founded upon the real needs of the ceomnmlty uhlch^ in sene instances^ will 
indude the areas to idiich youth go to se^k cmpLcysient* 

As the coordinator goes about his work^ he should strive to detennine the 
vocational training needs in his cGomunity as well as the effectiveness of his 
program in meeting these needs* If he is to do this successfully^ he will 
need to make continuing surveys of various kinds* Those which have proved 
most beneficial for coor<M.nator3 are of three tj^pes: 

1* The CoDomunity Occupational Survey<=»this surv^ is conducted 
primarily for the purpose of det ^mining kinds of occupations ^ 
types of businesses^ numbers employed, need and opportunity 
for beginning workers, training needs, and willingness of 
employers to participate in training programs* 

2* The Specific Occupational Survey— this survey is conducted for 
ths purpose of discovering the training needs within a specific 
plant, occupation, trade, or craft* 

3* The FoUmr-Up Survey— this is a survey to show how well trainees 
have performed on the ^ob and should provide evidence of the 
effectiveness of the vocational training program* 

Reg;ardless of the type of survey conducted, a great deal ef thought and time 

must bc) devoted to it* 

Before undertaking any kind of survey, the coordinator shouM first 
consult records and reports available to him in the ce mmu ni t y agencies, organic 
zations and businesses* One of the best ai^urces of infoxmation is the local 
office of the Mississippi Saploymnit Services Cenmlssieno Their records should 
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indicate such as the following: current occupational trails, tm^er of peoi^e 
entering and leaving each occupation^ kinds of training and specific skills 
needed to enter various occupations^ effects of autenation on the labor market^ 
and needs of new businesses and industries moving into the cemmunity* Other 
sources of infematien are Chambers of Gemaerce^ area devdopnent ccaonittees^ 
labor-management groups^ em^(^ers« and the local newspapers* 

Having ascertained the information already avai3.able^ the coordinator 
should then detenoine the purpose for idiich a survey mi^t be conducted and 
the specific types of infexmation that must be coUeeted* In addition^ he 
must secure a sponsor for the survey as wdl as the cooperation oi special 
groups which also have an interest in such data (i*e* Vocational Rehdilitation> 
Rehabilitation for the etc*) Once these things are accomi^shed^ the 

ceordinatorp with the aid of the sponsoring agency^ must adequately premote 
the idea of a survey so that the cemmunity will cooperate in the undertaking* 
Without the All! cooperation of the cosnaunlty^ valid and reliable results will 
net be obtained* 

Once the survey has had the proper promotion and the cemmunity is pre- 
pared to cooperate in the undertaking, a survey staff must be organized and 
trained* I^obably the best way to organize the survey staff is as follows: 
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Tha tachai^as to be used in coUactinl; the data pecpiired la the survey 
are no lass lupoptant than the organization of the survey staff. The iater- 
viatrers eoUact the data mist be thoroughly trained in interviasing 
techniques. The report fox»s on idiich the infowiation is recorded mist be 
SO that they pro'^dde ccmpLet© information that is not ahbiguous. 

During the planning of the survey seme provision must be made for the 
tabulation of the data collected during the interviaiiing process since 
tabulation of such data is one of the most Important aspects of m a k i n g any 
survey. Those idi© thbulate the data should thoroughly understand idiat they 
are sad should sork under tha direction of tha survey director. 
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After the eurv^ data have been collected, tabulated, and written in report 
fom, the coordinator should use ererj’ means at his ecoinand to make sure that 
the surTST’ is adequatelj and correctly iaterprebed to the school and ccnmuiityo 
The results should be widely publieis^^d so that the ccBononity and school will 
become aware of existing needs* There are many methods which could be employed 
in publicizing the interpretation of the survey* The school may work through 
organized cenmiuiity groups* Ifritten reports for release to local newspapers, 
radio and ttsdevision stations may be tsaplcyed to advantage in this respect* 

If the lichool is unable to make a detailed survey of the comanmity or if 
there appears to be no need for one, the coordinator need not feel that there 
is nothing that can be done about detemisdng the needs of the ciSiSiianity in 
whioh he works* There are many ways of making less intensive surveys of 
cenBunity needs* True enough> surveys are not of the same scope as the 
more detailed survey, but they will give an indication of the cemmunity needs 
idiich the school amst meet* Keen observation by the coordinator as he goes 
about the daily routine of his work will cortainly increase his knoidedge of 
cemmunity training needs* 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the follow-up survey* These 
data indicate to the school how well it is meeting the needs of the camtunity* 
Such a survey should be used primarily for evaluative purposes* Every under- 
taking needs to be evaluated periodically, and there is no better method of 
obtaining a true evaluation of a vocational program than a follow-up study of 
those who have participated in the vocati<mal education ptrogramo 

For a more ecmplete discussion on methods and techniques to be used in 
conducting a cemmunity occupational survey, the reader is referred to 
Ctmmnmitr Snrveva for Edueaticnal ltoDOsos« Industrial Education Oapartment, 



o 
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Mississippi State Univ^sltj^ State College^ Mississippi^ 1953* This book may 
be obtained flrcm the Department of Industrial Edneation at Mississippi State 
IhdTersity. State College^ Mississippi* 
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The Adfiaory GoBnlttees 

A reipP6S€nta'bl'^6 advisory eonmitlfeo^ iiddL^ has bean earsTuUy selsctsd by 
the coordinator and the school administrators^ can make a vital contribution 
to any program of vocaticsaal education* I^ogr^s using federai funds should 
be operated nith the advice and counsel of a representative advi soiy cenmittee* 

If the menbers of such a coamiittee are wisely sheeted and the meetings are 
well planned, it can be of unlimited assistance to the coordinator* Each 
program should have a general advisory coomittee iM.eh will advise the 
coordinator throujf^out the year on the operation of the entire prograno In 
addition, a trade or craft committee should be selected to advise the coordinator 
in planning the training for students in the various occupations idiich are 
included in the local program* Where advisory committees are not currently 
operating, the school administration should be informed regarding the need 
for thorn* Bnphasis should be placed on their functic^* It must be made clear 
that these coimsittees are not policy mahing cenmittees* Rather they can be 
of considerable help in keeping the program in' tune with the needs of the 
cosnunity and, in turn, keeping the cenmunity' informed regarding specific 
contributions being made by the school in meeting these needs* 

In pi the mombership of the general advisory committee, caution 

must be taken to ensure that it is truly representative* The term 

# * 

f ‘ I . 

"r^esentative” ie interpreted to mean that advisory committees shall include 
equal represomtatien firom labor and management and that menbers shall be 



appelated hj the groups >Meh thegr represent o The size of the cosadttee ma^ 
rary frm three to fifteen membersi but experience has proved that a coiadttee 
of five neuibers probablsr operates most effleiently« A suggested representative 
general adidsor7 eenaittee might be ccmposed of two representatives of labor^ 
two r^esmtatives of management^ and one representative of the professionso 

Hie trade or craft cesBiiittee operates at its peak efficiency with two to 
five menbers ^o are representative of the trade or craft for idd.ch the 
ccandttee is namedo 

The coordinator ^ould work with labor ^ management « and p^ofessioiud 
groups in planning a list frem nMch menbers of an advisory cemnittee could 
be namedo The actual selection of the members should then be made by school 
administrators and the coordinator® It is suggested that the ^'central labor 
committee" be requested to supi£Ly a list of names of individuals acceptable 
as representatives of organized labor® From this list school ©ffieials ^dll 
select those ^om they believe best ^alifled to serve as m@i&ers of th^r^ 
advisory eomnitteeo A sboilar procedure might be followed in the selection 
of representatives f^om management ® In the absence of management organiza- 
tions^ the Chamber of CoDmerce will serve very w^Ll as a recommending agency® 
Before the actue^ appointment of the meters of the advisory committee^ it 
would be well to detennine if they are willing to serve in such a capacity® 

A letter of appointment (or request t@ serve) written hy the school superin- 
tendent should be mailed to those members ^o are selected® 

After the general advisory committee members have been appointed^ an 
organizational meeting should be planned In&ediateLy so that the committee 
can actually start Itinctioaing® The time and place of meetings should be 
detemiined® The general advisory committee ^ould be given the opportunity 
to suggest and approve the membership of the trade and craft committees at 



the ©23*31est posable date— perhaps at the first Meetiag ^ the Mehber^p of 
such eomittees has been planned bj that tjne. 

The coordinator must ezereiee er@at care in properly orienting advisory 
ecnmiitteeso Ho «£>t sake absolutely certain that no misunderstandings arise 
as to the proper functions of such ccaniittees. He must see that each ccsvittee 
BCBber properly imderstands that the ebJeetlTes of the eeadttee are to advise 
the school on operating and improving its instruction in the field of vocational 
education. The coordinator must orient the advisory ccuBiittees so well that 
menbere properly comprehend their specific duties. The general duties of the 
general advisory conmittee, with reference to the part-time ceoperative pregram^ 
may be: 

1. To advise and guide the coordinator in organizing^ operating, and 
improving the program of part-time ceoperative training. 

2. To help detennine various occupations for which there is a definite 
need for training. 

3o To assist in job placcm^t . (s^ection. of firms or employers). 

4* To assist in selling the program and in keeping it sold. 

5. To approve content material for courses. 

6. To assist in the selection, placement, and foUowHip of trainees. 

7* To assist in obtaining the cooperation of labor, cmpleyers, and 
the school. 

8. fo reccnmeod personnel for trade or craft ccmmittees. 

9. To assist in maintaining the hii^est possible standards for the 
program. 
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Oocnpatlons for the Bart-TiMe Cooperative Traliiiiig 



No other phase of the coordinator's work is more important than the 
seLectien of the occupations in lihlch to place 8tudent->leamers who are 
enrolled in the part-time cooperative training p^o^am* If occupations in 
which students are being trained are carefiillj chosen^ the coordinator will 
not fiwl it difficult to defend his program. The diligent eeozdinator will 
develep a list of accepted occupations i^eh he Icnows will meet all requirements. 

Aft^ the coordinator has studied the training needs of the cemnunityj 
either by observation or detailed survey, he is in a better position to 
determine whidh occupations should be included in the program. Brobably the 
beat method for the coordinator to use as he goes about the selection of 
occupations is to develop criteria by means of \Hs±eh he can judge the occupa- 
tions in the cemiunity. Following are suggested criteria for use in detenaining 
whether or not occupations are suitaiHe for inclusion in the prograii: 

I. Standards for evaluation of an occupation: 

(NOTE: The "2000 or more hours" referred to below has reference to the 
minimum generally required by business and industry as an all-inclusive 
work and related study time to satisfy "learning stage requirements" of 
a given occupation. It would, therefore, not be a requirement that 
Fart-Time Cooperative training provide this full training requirement. 
Rather this mi^t serve as a standard, as it were, tm selecting 
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•ecupati«A8 to be included in the progran*) 



i ii 



u u 
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A* An affimative anewer to the foUoidnc queetione probably indicates 

ill • 

acceptance: 

1. Are 2000 or more hours required during the learning period? 

u u 

^ 2. Is it recognized as an appreoticeable trade? 

3* Are there established ccnpany training pregrans requiring 
2000 or more hours? 

o 

^ 4* Are there recognized public or private school programs 

requiring 2000 hours or more of shop and/or laboratory 
preparation? 

a » 5* Is it the opinion of the concerned craft comoittee that 2000 

or more hours is a reasonable requirement? 

j I 60 Does the occupation provide opportunity for emplogfaent after 

training? 

*7 -'n 

B. An indefinites answer to any of the folloidng calls for further and 

u U 

more careful consideration: 

ii !• Is the occupation beceming obsolete or is there indication 

of such? 

cr- -n 

2. Is it now crowded or becoming automated? 
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3. Is it common to a broad geographical area^ or is it "local" 
in nature? 

4* Is advancement dependent on qualificaticns other than 
training and eKpeilenee? 

C. A negative answer to any of the following may disqualify unless 

overruled throu^ careful consideration by the advisory cemnittee: 

!• Is there real opportunity for training of a part-time student? 

2. Are ample instructional materials^ including study guides^ 
available? 

3* Is part-time on the Job feasible and acceptable to the employer? 



4* Is the work involved "full-time" in nature as contrasted with 
seasonal? 

5* Is the work involved socially acceptable in the area? 



6. WiU. su@ee3s in the ©©cupation offer reasonable epporitmity 
for popcBotion and be financially renardinf? 

7* Can preparation in this field be reasonably expected to 
previde opportunity for prasiotlon to, or in, a directly 
rested field? 

In addition to the above mentioned list, the coordinator must be ever 
mlndfhl of the fact that sane occupations have been listed as hazardous by 
the Pair Labor Standards Act; and persons under eighteen years of age are 
prohibited fr«i vexking in these occupatlens. For a listing of these see 

Chapter lllo 

Pd]* ^ more ccoiidLete explanation of the hazardous occupations the 
eeej^lnator should contact the U« S« Department of Labor, Wage & Hours & 

Phblic Contract Division, P. 0« Box 1202, Jackson, Mississippi* Upon request 
that office will send resumes of the portions of the Pair Labor Standards 
Act and amendments ^ch pertain to cooperative part-time training programso 
Even if a student is eights^ years of age, the coordinator should be very 

e 

careful about him in a hazasrdous occupation since the coordinator's 

first obHgatien is to the individual student and his welfare* If a student 
should be injured on the job, the school would not be involved legally, but 
an incident of this mature would create a great deal of unfavorable jmblieity 
for the program^ 

Having once decided upon the criteria which will bo msed in selecting 
the occupations for his part-time cooperative training program, the coordinator 
should then appily that to every eccupation under censiderationo There are 
various ways in idiich this could be accomplisshed* A suggested method would be 
to compile the criteria in the form of- check list that could be easily used© 
Frequently there are many occupations about iddLch the coordinator has little 
information© This lack of knoidedge may be compensated for by talking with 



Xil)@r aansgsBoa't groups^ obs6irfixig eBployeos in tksb occup&tloii^ studjing 
oceupational reports and snrvegrs^ and by talking witk aiployers and eaployeeso 
The advisory conittee can be of invaluable assistanee in evaluating the various 

occupations o 

In selecting occupations the coordinator vast be unusually careful about 
facing students in those over which labox^ unions exercise jurisdictiono 
Usually a satisfactory working agrecvenb can be worked out with labor unions 
if the coordinator works in haxvony with then. 

The advisoiy condttee tdiould have the privilege of reviewing the 
occupations iMch the coordinator considers induding in the program of part- 
time cooperative training* The coordinator should call a meeting of the 
advisory condttee and present the evaluation of occupations iddch he has 
made* The advisory comnittee should then cooperate with the coordinator in 
lairftig ‘fell© final selection of occupations considered most desirable for training 
under anspiees of this type of program. 
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SAeetion of Stndent-IearBors 

To be eligible for cnroUjieiit the part-tiMe cooperatiTe training pro- 
gram a etudent should be at least sixteen jears of age and be classified as a 
hi^ school junior or senior* iTiou^ these prereq[oisites for enrollment in 
the program are set forth in the State HLan^ thegr are not the only <iualifi<=> 
cations >Mch should be considered bj the coordinator in determining idiich 
students md^t profit most from the training offered by this p^ogramo The 
part-time cooperatiTe training program in Mississippi mas established on the 
premise that it mould afford^ for boys and girls> actual the— job training 

in occupations for iMch they hare appropriate physical aM mental abilitieSj» 
Tocational interests^ aptitudes^ and personal characteristicso Since this 
original tenet is one of the guiding princi|d.es of the program, the coordi- 
nator must strive to secure as muc!^ infoxmation as possible about each 
student vAio is being eonsidored as .a possible trainee in the part-time 
cooperative program* 

There are many aspects of a student's life mhich the coordinator should 
study to enable him to understand more fully the student and his potentialities* 
The coordinator should gather information pertaining to the student's" 

1* Ability to learn 

2* Past achievement, including courses studied, grades received, and 
results of standardized tests 

3* Interests, hobbies, and activities 

4o Aptitudes 
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5o Peirso^al-sooial devalopiant 
6o Health status 
7* Hoae and fanilgr background 
8o Possible past work esgperiences 

The easiest and least time-consuning method of studjing individual 
students is throu^ ana^sis of data contained in the Hississippi Cumulative 
Record which is required hj law to follow a student Arcm first throu^ twelfth 
gradSo Most schools participate in the state-wide Minimum Testing Brogranp 
and manor supplement these standardized scholastic aptitude and achievement 
tests with standardized measures of interests^ problems^ and special aptitudes o 
All such test results ^ould have been recorded on the cumulative record and 
should be studied carefully along with all other data th^eon or th^ein^ 

In lieu of up-to-date cumulative records and an adequate standardized 
testing program the coordinator must develop techniques for collecting kinds 
of data listed aboveo These suggestions maj prove helpfuls 

lo With cooperation of the school counselor amd/or County Director 
of Guidance Services^ select , administer^ score^ and interpret 
results of a battery of standardized tests— including: 

So A multi-factor scholastic aptitude test 
b» A general development (or achievement) test 
c« An interest inventory 

d« One or more aptitude tests (in areas in idiich the student 
indicates interest) 

2o Teachers may provide assistance by contributing anecdotal reports^ 
checking personality traits on a rating scale, writing rec^menda- 
tions, participating in case conferences, etco Since all of these 
are subjective techniques, more than one teacher should be asked 
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to evaluate each student. The oGordinator^ hinself, ^ould obsenre 
each student in as many situations as possible— in classes^ corridors^ 
study hall, library, asseably periods, oo-eurrlcular and outside- 
school actlTltles, and during the studf^t intervieir. 

A study of the student's scholastic record to date will indicate 
how diligently a student has applied hinself , the areas in iddoh he 
has net with the nost and the least successes, and ^ethw or not 
he has studied the courses, if any, usually considered prerequisite 
to success is the occupational area for iMch a preference has been 
indicated. (Caution: low grades may indicate many things other that 
lack of abilityo Try to determine seme of these causes before 
refusing to admit a student on this basis alone.) 

A questionnaire regarding health status aii^t be eonpleted by each 
student.. Since students are not always aware of physiological 
disorders, it is a good idea to corroborate information provided by 
the student during conferences with parents, former teachers, school 
coipselor, and possibly even his p^sonal physician. CareftO. study 
shoiG.d be made of the record of absences and tardies. Where there 
appears to be any question regarding the plqrsic£LL capacity of the 
stud^t to do the work or the effects of the job on his health, the 
student may be requested to sulmdt a doctor's report following a 
medical check-up. 

The form used by the student in making application for part-time 
cooperative training may include questions about his home and fafedly 
background. Additional information may be obtained by visiting the 
home and by talking vdth the student and members of his family. The 
application form may also request the student to provide information 
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(aab recorded elsesdiere) coneemlBg hobbies^ actiirltiee^ prerloae 
work experleweee^ aime^ goals^ etc* 

Alter the eooi^Jiator has collected as such pertinent infoxwatlon as 
possible about each student^ he should orgiciize and stneiarize these datas 

!• For his own use in detendiiiag whether or not the student night 
profit from such a training experience* 

2* As a basis for helpdLng each applicant mderstand Mnself better 
in order that h® night be realistic in his vocational choice* 

3* To enhble him to ansf#er readily questions which a potential 
employer nay have about the qualificati<ms of the stud^t* 

It is imperative that the coordinator accept those stud^ts idio can and 
i fin pro^t most from this unique cooperative effort and that he do all within 
his Ability to place these students in training situations in idd.eh they can 
and will succeed* In this respect the coordinator ±s, in effect^ a personnel 
manager* He owes it to the students^ the school^ the employers^ and the 
eoMRinity<»”as well as himself*~to use the most pertinenb^ effective^ and 
efficient student selection procedures at his ceamand* To a great extent 
the success of the entire program depends on the type and qualifications of 
students idio are placed in training situations in the eonmmity* 
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!Hie ScleetioB of Statlono 

If tko trainisg of studonts in partieul&r oeeupatiotts is to be carried 
out in a useftil and practical wj, anch depends on tke proper sdeetion of 
training agencies for suck occupations* Tke coordinator ^ould in no waj 
confuse tke proper selection of training agencies witk tke proper selection of 
occupations* Actually one cenpleBients tke other; but the proper selection of 
one does not insure tke proper selection of the other* 

In selecting the training stations, as in sdectiag the occupations, the 
coordinator should derelop criteria to be apidied to each training station 
before he finally places students as trainees* In this instance, also, he 
■Igjht de\relop a check list vMch could be used in applying the evaluative 
criteria uhick he has sdected* He then eihould apily this check list to one 
training station at a tine* As a check list for evaluating training stations, 
tke coordinator nii^t use tke foUoidag (or a sinilar one) to advantage: 





mnmiG stknast ] 


DATE: 


Characteristics 


Very 

Boor 


Boor 


Fair 


Good 


^V«py 

Good 


1* Tho em^oy^'s attitude toward his 
emiDlorees 


X 










.2* The employer's attitude toward the 
coonerative traiiiiiie b1^ 








< 

X 




3* The varietv of eouirment 












A* The condition of eouiment 




X 








5* Wages and salaries of .full-time 
emuloTeea 






X 






6* The adequacy of p^sonnel for 
trainlnp purisoses 






- 


X 




7* Remitatlon of the business 


i 










8* iknLov^'s attitude toward the public 










X 


9* Working conditions in the business 






X 






10* Health and safety Txreeautions taken 








X 




NUMBER VAIBE (F EACH RATINB 


2 


A 


6 ^ 


8 


io“ 


COLUMN TOTALS 


L 


A 


12 


2A 


20 


TOTAL RATING 










.64, ■ 



After the eocxrdiaator has studied thoroughly all available data about 
each student-appUeant and the occupation K^ich the latter is best qualified 
to enter as a trainee has been sutually determined^ the coordinator's next 
responsibility is that of evaluating and selecting the best possible training 
agency for each students (It is assumed that the first procedure can be 
accomplished beet as a part of the regular spring registratiai and the second 
stqp may be tak^ during the summer months*) 

There are several ways in which an initial listing of possible training 
agencies ni^t be made* One way to compile such a list might be for the 
coordinator to walk through town and write down the n^es of businesses iMch 
appear to be acceptable* Or he mi|hb turn through the classified section of 
the telephone directory or the city directory in search of the names of 
places of busimesses in «dd.ch his pre-determined list of occupations might be 
found* The local secretary of the Chamber of Conmereej the ehaizman of an 
area devdopient coHdttee^ members of the advisory ccmmittee* other school 



staff acnbers^ rep*eseatatiYes of cifie organizations^ local office of the 
Baplojyifceiit Service GosHissioBi»-all these and others can be of Taluable 
assistance in listing potential agencies o If surregr data are available^ the 
coordinator can use such reports to advantage in this selection process* 

The coordinator ghoiild then apply his criteria as a means of final 
sdection of training ageneieso One way in vklck to do this is to visit the 
place of business in question spending as much time as necessary in trying to 
arrive at a rating for each training station* This type of evaluation may 
appear to be fairly iiiiaperfieial at first | but the longer a coozNlinator uses 
this teehnlqus ths more effective he vdll become in evaluating training 
stations* In order to suppl^ent his own personal evaluations of each training 
agency^ the coordinator will find it helpful to confer with school officials 
and others who have been in the comunnity for a longer period of time* i^igh 
people should be able to give fairly accurate estimates of the reputation of 
the business^ previi^fus eocperi^ces in attempts to train students^ etc* 
Frequently they will know the employer personally and can give personal 
information about him* In any event the final evduation of potential 
training stati<»is should be a function of the g^aeral advisory ccmdttee* 

Only after he has satisfied himself that the employer's business could provide 
J®dxfiaM,e training stations should the coordinator go to the employer 
ask for his cooperation in training a student^leamer* In securiiig this 
cooperation^ the coordinator must describe the program in detail and make 
absolutedy certain that the employer understands that the major function of 
the part-time cooperative training program is educational and that it is not 
a program idiick simply affords students the opportunity of earning eacbra money 
during school hours* The em|a<^er must not only understand both the purpose 
and intent of the program but he must accept, as his share of the cooperative 
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•ffort, raspcMibility for wxMag jolotlj with •eheeX aad atndwt 1 b aeooB- 
pH its objeetiTss* 

Tke eoordjjutor, ia sseurf^ the mpleyer’s ceopsiratioii, should point 
eat that, throng the part-time cooperatlTe traiainf prosm, the eapLojer: 

!• ' Has aeeess to earefuUj sheeted persoanel* 

2. Is able, lAth the help of the school, to traia potential employees to 

his fqpeei£ications« 

# 

3. With the aid of the school, is able to train future employees at 
less oost. 

4« Shares in the civic responsibility of eneouragiiig boys and girls 
to roudn in school and to beccae productive and useful citizens* 

5* l^ps keep training content and methods up-to-date* 

Once an employer has ^onn an interest in cooperating with the school 
in training a student, the coordinator should, at the employer *s ccmveni^ce, 
describe the records idiieh must be maintained* The cmplcqror and the coordi- 
nator should pflLaa together an ou-^the-job training program for the student 
if<n enable him to be rotated on the job until he has reached a 
proficiency level ia every Job operation iddLeh is included therein* Bach 
item in the Memorandum of Training should be thoroughly ezikLained to the 
employer* The employer idiould understand that ha is eotpeeted to help 
evaluate the student* An explanation regarding items listed on ths studost 
report card which he will fill in will alert him to observe many factors 
regarding the student* The coordinator should stress the fact that the 
student be spending one or two periods of each. school day studying 
material directly related to his Job and that suggestions from the employer 
with regard to areas in which the student needs to place particular emphasis 
will be appreciated* 
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In 8«laetiBf training stations tke coordinator vast bs constantly on the 
alert in jodgiag Whether or not a business is considered as engaginf in inter- 
state eovaerce* If a buainess is so engaged^ the cvplogrer vast understand that 
he is to pay the vinivon wage applieWble under the Fair Labor Standards Act* 

The aiployer and coordinator say wish^ howererj to secure a student-learner's 
certificate so that the evployer is in cevpliance with the vinivuv wage* This 
student-learner's certificate vay be secured frov the Iteited Sbates Departvent 
of Labor, Wage and Hour and Aiblie Contracts DiTision, Snb-HLnivuv Wage Section, 
Washington, D» C* 

The coordinator vast explain to the evployer that for all other tax 
purposes the s*budent-leamer is considered as a fUH^tive evployee, and all 
taxes which are paid for fUll-tive evployees vast be paid for the studevt- 
leamer also* 
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GKAFTER HI 

Flaceiettb of Stiid6ab«»LoariigP8 

Aftop 'tko coordinator kaa sdeetcd the occupations^ traijiing agencies 
and students for the part-tine cooperatiTe training progran^ he vast then 
eamestlj endeavor to place the ri#t student in the ri^t training ageaejo 
No hit<H>rHBis8 vethods should be enplojed in the placenent process for there 
are vaasf things to be learned and the availade tine is short* The coordinator 
should place a student in a training agency only when he is satisfied that the 
student possesses aptitudes^ interests^ p^spnal qoalities and abilities 
(mental and physical) >Mch match to a satisfactory degree the requirements 
of the ^ob cci which he is to bO' placed* Student and enpl^er should be pro- 
perly oi^ented as to the part each will play in the training ju^ocess before 
the placement i«oeess can be completed* 

Actualiy the placement process should begin long before school starts 

t • 

in the fall* Some coordinators elect to place their sttdents in June and 
permit them to work dxxr±ag the summer months before admitting them to the 
part-time cooperative training program* If this plan is followed^ the 
coordinator must be carefid to avoid placing students lAo would need extensive 
oriemtation before being placed on the job* It is permissable to delay the 
actual placement process until two or three weeks before school begins* This 
will normally provide ample tine to secure plac^ents for all students enrolled 
in the program* At any rate> all students should have been placed before the 
^Bd of the sebond week of school* It is ineoDCusabXe to delay placement beyond 
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this tS»©o Those students lAo hsTO not be j^aeed the eoad of the second week 
should re^^oter the regolar progreiK subject to reealX idien and if suitsble 
plaecHent is arranged* 

The nerits of sumer plase^ent should be carefully consideredo Such a 
plsn enhecices the probability of getting the right student on the ri|^t Job 
provided adequate supervision is aaintainedo 

Tbeoreticaliy, the coordinator will have thoroughly explained the part- 
tine cooperative training progran to the enployer "when he secured his 
agreenent to train a student in his place of business* Frequently^ however^ 
one ea^aanation is not sufficient basis for assuning that the enidoyer truly 
understands idiat part he is to play in the progrsBio ^t is generally wise to 
review the program with the enidoyer Just prior to placing a student with him* 
During such a review the coordinator should determine the exact hours idien 
the enployer would like to have the student work* The enployer should be 
encouraged to determine a specific wage scde for the student-leamero The 
employer should be given pertinent background information vdiieh has been 
collected hbout the student* The emiloyer is entitled to this information* 

The training of a student-learner is a cooperative undertaking of the school^ 
the coordinator^ and the employer* In order for the employer actually to be 
of the greatest benefit to the student he must first know something about 
him* T®@5 fin^ acceptance or rejection of the student rests with the employir 
and he should have enough information about a student to enable him to make 
an intelligent decision* During the pre-placement conference the coordinator 
should a^ the em^>oyar to designate a convenient time when he would like 
to interview the student-applicant * ' 
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After the coordinator has conferred nith the enplojer^ he should talk with 
the student prior to his reporting for his eaploarer interfiewo The coordinator 
should fire the student inforsution regarding the background of the business 
in ^oh he is to seek plaeaaent and the training opportunities it na7 proTide* 
This will enable hija to prepare hiaself More inteUigentlj for his first inter- 
^ew with the enplojero 

Sts^eot-leamers are usually youngV inexperienced and^ for the most part^ 
hare nerer been interviewed by an enployero Just prior to an interview with 
a potetial employer^ therefore^ the coordinator^ should take tine to instruct 
the student in sinple techniques of interviewingo This will give the student- 
learner increased poise and eonfldenee needed while talking with an enployer* 

The student ^dll pro^t frem suggestions such as the following: 

** ■ ' . . 

1* Arrive prcmptly for the interview, preferably five Minutes before 
the scheduled appointnento 

2* Ask for the specific person (preferably by nane) idio is to do 
the interviewingo 

3* Upon approaching the interviewer, introduce yourself, state your 
reason for being there, and present a letter or card of introduction 
idd.ch the coordinator has given youo 

4* Be seated idien asked to do soo If you renain standing, stand 
erectly on both feeto u 

5« Give your undivided attention to the interviewer* 

, . *" f . * ' . * • 

6* Look at the enployer and not out the window* 

7* Answer all questions concisely in a dear audible voice* 

8* Sense the end of the interview, thaidc the eniloyer, and leave 
iMMediately* 

During the pre-interview conference the personal grooning of the student 
should be chedeed very carefdly* The , coordinator should caution students 
regarding: 

1* Neatness, cleanliness and good repair of wearing apparel* 
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2c Condition of skoes nMeli skould be elean^ polished and in good 
repairo 

3* Appearance of hair^bojs neatly barber ed and girls idth hair 
styles considered appropriate for irking* 

4o AppropriatG^oss of dress— better to be conseryatiye* 

5o Personal cleanlinesso 

6o ConsenratiTe use of cosneties« including perfUne* 

I^eferably the coordinator will detemine idiether or not a student is ready 
to appear for an interview and then send him direct]^ froa his office to talk 
idth the enployeTo The coordinator should aceonpany the student only vikem. 
unusual cireunstances surround the interview or idien requested by the enployer 
to do so« 

The coordinator should make a foUow<^up check on each student he sends for 
interview* As soon as possible he should learn ^at decision has been reached 
by the aaployer* If the employer has decided that he would like to interview 
other students before reaching a decision^ the coordinator t^ould be prepared 
to send other students to talk with hin* Following each student-enid.oyer 
interview, the coordinator should confer with the student to ascertain his 
perception of vk&t transpired and to answer any questions the student mi|^t 
have* As soon as the employer has selected his student-learner, the *'MeBorandun 
of Training*' should be executed* This enables the placement process to be 
culminated in a business-life manner* The student is not legally placed until 
the ^'Memorandum of Training" bears the signatures of all cemcemed* 
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Trade and IndnatrlaS. Edutatlon dubs 

All leaminc does not take place in the elassroen* It is a dynaiiic cycle 
never stopping eoapletely nor ecnpletely starting anew. Every activity in 
iMch a person is ibmishcd the opportunity of having a new experience results 
in learning* As a natter of fact, this is one of the Justifications for all 
eo-curricular activities* 

If the foregoing is true, then the coordinator has an exeelleat opportunity 
to prenote increased learning experienees for the students ^o are enrolled in 
the part-time cooperative training program* The schedules of these students 
do not all€^i7 them to participate freely in many of regular eo-curricular 
activities of the sch@d» ThouiJi the ^udents in the part-time cooperative 
training program should be encouraged to participate in regular school 
activities as much as possible^ Trade and Industrial Clubs should be organized 
expressly for cooperative Trade and Industrial and Vocational Shop students* 

This club^ functioning as a part of the course^ provides activities uhich can 
be made to fit program objectives and schedules* 

The purpose of the Trade and Industrie club is to provide a medium for 
the exchange of ideas^ methods^ and information pertaining to vocational 
education; to promote good feUowship, closer rdatioiiship, and a ftatema- 
listic sidrit among the various club members; to provide a "clearing house" 
for ideas and information eontribated by various clubs; to promote trade and 
industrial education; to cooperate with other organizations in the promotion 
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of worthj odueational ideas^ to foster a cooperative spirit asioiig sekool^ 
students^ parents^ and cnplojers; and to eKeourage a professional attitude 
towazd ifork and atudjo 

Anj organized club skould be governed bj a written constitution to whick 
tke students and sponsor can refer as often as neededo A dub wkick kas a 
constitution to guide it is nost likdy to develop into a strosg^ consistent 
organization wkick co — an ds tke attention and respect of nnrt-nmhnrn in tke 
sckoolo 

Tke club should be organized without delaj after school starts each year 
and should begin to Ibnction imiediatdyo The first activity of the year for 
any club should be to see that each dub office is held by sene aeirider of tke 
club and that these p^sons understand their impending duties for tke year* 

To provide continuity of club activities sone constituticuis include the pro- 
vision that the president shall, be elected in the spring £t€m those Juniors 
>dio plan to enroll in part— time cooperative or vocational shop prograns during 
their seni.or yearo Club officers^ of course^ should be dected in accordance 
with the constitution of the club^ and all meetings ^ould confona €0 the 
principles of parliamentary proceduroo Club members^ sponsor^ e nd principal 
should decide the time and place for meetings o 

Escperience has proved that successful clubs plm their yearly activities 
near the beginning of each school yearo The meiwers of the club and the 
coordinator should plan those activities ^diich th^ thiidc time and the interests 
and abilities of aH members win permit o The activities of the club shoiad 
be sufficiently varied and diverse to enable each member to work on some project 
vidch will interest and challenge himo Each member should be provided the 
opportunity for leadership* In some clubs the offices are rotated during the 




jear so as aaiqr as possible aaj occupgr positions of responsibility. !Qie 
activities of a club should provide opportunities for educational and social 
devslopient. Some suggested activities are: 

1. Organized visits to various businesses and industries. 

2. Inviting people tram, outside the school to make talks to the 
group; participate in panel discussions^ buzz sessions^ etc. 

3* Condue^ing fund raising activities such as operating coneessicn 
stands at school funetionso 

4« I^eparing and presenting assenblj prograns. 

5* Issuing a club news letter. 

6. Assist in sponsoring career dajs^, college ni|^ts and 

functions designed to provide all students with additional 
educational and occupational infomation. 

7« Altering floats in school parades. 

8. Sponsoring school contests for iMch prizes are awarded. 

9. Hol<^jog annual enplojer-eaployee banquets. 

10. Attending regional and state T & I club conventions. 

11. Assist in ©onducting follow-up studies of school dropouts and 
gradxiates. 

12. Having social affairs such as dances^ parties^ a nd picnics. 

13. Participate in ccmninity projects. 

Two of the above^entioned activities deserve particular attention. 

They are annual mplogree-employer banquet and atteaidtag locals regional, and 
state meetings. These two activities are usually considered the most important 
undertakings ©f the ©lub ea©h year. Both require eictensive and a 

great deal of hard work| but the experience afforded the students more them 
eempensates for the extra duties involved. 

ae employer-employee banquet may be held any time during the school 
year. The coordinator and the club members should plan the activity so that 



tke largest possible madser of students and enploy^s can attendo Hanj have 
found that the Most ecmvenient tiae for having a banquet is in Januarj or 
Februarsr siaee this i^ves anpLe time to make adequate plans for ito In scae 
instanees^ the school cafeteria is the nost desirat^e place for holding the 
banquet and has advantages over other places awaj fron the schoolo On the 
other handj a hotel diniwg rooa nay be more suitable for this evento In 
either setting the banquet should be given as anich digidtj as possible* 
Experienced coordinators^ former club aenbers and eaplq/ers have indicated 
that theor feel that this one aetivitj hi^i^ts the yearly activities of the 
T & I dubo Needless to say^ success vdH be in proportion to the tiae and 
effort put forth in pT such an occasion* Every student should participate 

in scae nay* Uppermost in the minds of all idiould be the fact that this is 
an opportunity to recognize and honor those eaployers in the ceamunity >Aio have 
participated, in this cooperative pro;)ect to provide opportunities for youth* 

Frca the very beginning of the school year the coordinator should emphasize 
attendance at regularly scheduled club meetings as well as those held on 
regional and fstate level * Obviously^ the coordinator must make certain that 
school administrators and eaployers will permit students to leave school and 
th^x Jobs for such purposes* The trip to a state meeting does require 
pi wg and effort^ but the enthusiasm radiated by the students as they 
participate in this enriching eQq}erienee more than ccapensates for the effort* 
Attendance at suck a meeting tends to create a hi|^er respect for the part»time 
cooperative training program on the part of both the participants and other 
students in school* 
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In«SchOOl RalatlanaliipM 

Basic praifequisltas to the eueeeee of angr school profraM aaj bo stated as 
follows: 

1* The school adbuinistratloii and staff sust recognise the pipogras 
as a device for educational preparation and training of jmmg 
people* 

2* The school facultj Must be willing to activeily participate in 
achieving the aias and purposes of the progran* 

3* The students Eust understand the program and accept it as a 
part of their OTerall educational effort* 

If this is true, then to each group the coordinator has an obligation to 
interpret the part-time cooperative training program and to <msure that its 
objectives are clearly understood* 

One of the first things to be done in premoting the part-time cooperative 
training program is to make sure that the administrators understand the pro- 
gram and its true purposes* School administrators need to recognize that 
this program enriches school offerings because it enables the school to more 
completelj and more realistically meet the needs of both students and the 
commmity which it serves* Unless the coordinator, throu|^ his operation of 
the part-time cooperative training program, demonstrates the true aims of 
such a program, the school administrators may regard it as merely a work 
program vMch enables students to earn extra money during school hours* 

Briefly stated, school administrators are going to brieve what coordinators 
and studesits cause them to believe about the part-time cooperative training 
program* 
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Om ^fective wagr to create good in-sehool relation^ps is for the 
coordinator to assist in fitting the part-tine cooperatiTe training program 
schedule into the total school program inith a minimum of disraptiono If the 
coordinator regards his program as something special idiich should be given 
unusual consideration, the school is likely to regard it as a program idiieh is 
foreipi to the school and, therefore, of <^estionahle valu© to the students* 

The coordinator mist not ask or expect for himself or his group special 
advantages* He should consider himself as a part of the regular school faculty* 
He slaould participate in school activities as other teachers do* Frankly, the 
coordinator should be even more conscientious in this respect than the other 
menbers of the teaching staff because this is one way of proaoting his own 
program* 

The coordinator night convince the school administrators of the value of 
the part-time cooperative training program by inviting then to attend classes 
which he conducts, social activities of the T & X Club, and the employer- 
employee banquet sponsored by the club* If these activities are well planned 
and supervised they will eonvinee administrators that the program has real 
value and that the out comes of the program are manifold in nature* 

Though a program nay exist in a school, it does not actually succeed 
unless the teaching staff wants it to succeed* The coordinator, if new in his 
school, should avoid deliberate effort to reform the entire school program to 
make it fit around the part-time cooperative training program* Rather, he 
should accept conditions as he finds them and tiy to effect any necessary 
changes gradually* 

One effective way for the coordinator to create a better understanding 
of the program on the part of the school faculty is by taking advantage of 
opportunities to speak before faculty meqfcings* In such group situations 
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JO the ©ooip^iiator ean reaeh the entire facility with a of efforts He 

should be ready to answer any questions idiieh faculty members may raise in 
regard to his program. The coordinator, howerer, should use with discretion 

oca 

his opportunities to speak. He should have something to say idien he gets the 
floor, say it briefly^ answer any questions, and sit downs A person idio 
monopolizes a faculty meeting is usually looked on with disfavor. 

co®r'dinator should not feel that he has created satisfactory working 
relations with faculty meibers simply because he once explained his pro^am 
before the group. He should continue to explain the part-time cooperative 
training program throu|^ informal discussions with individual faculty members. 
Thou|^ this is a time-coneuming method, it has the advantage of affording the 
coordinator the opportunity to answer any objections to the pr’o^am i*i©h m 
individual teacher Blight have but will not reveal before a groups In these 
individual conferences id.th faculty members, as well as in group meetings, the 

£ 

coordinator shocld ask for suggestions for Srapr«wing the progran. He should 
**^e tho teaching staff fad that each nenber has a resp^isibility to hslp 
1 mis*ovo tho ia>ogram. In this respect the coordinator aii^ ask for periodic 
reports fpcBi teachers on the part-time cooperative students' scholastic progress. 
Idkewiso he should send written reports to the faculty eoqa«injiBe the progress 
Of the prog^ssD. as w^l as the prop‘ess of individual students enrolled. An 
uixusually good device for promoting good relations with the faculty is to 
issiie a r^rt soon after all students have been placed in training stations. 

Such a report should include the occupations and training stations of each 
student. This should encourage teachers to help students prepare for their 
sheeted occupations and at the same time capitalize on the major interests 
of these students in individualizing instruction. 
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The attitude of students toward the part-time cooperative training pro^am 
is a factor which the coordinator must not overlook in prcBiotlng good rdations 
within the school. Hi^ school adolescents can bo led to have the proper 
attitude toward any school actiultyj but if left to their own clanlsh de^dces 
during this stage of development^ their attitude toward the program mi^t 
well dev^op into a negative f e^ngo The part-time cooperative students 
themselves are the best advertising media that the program can have. Other 
high school students will take their lead from them. An enthusiastic group of 
hi^ school students can create a healthy respect for any program of studies 
offered by the school. 

Artistically and attractively arranged^ school bulletin boards may be 
used to good advantage in promoting the part— t3me coop^’ativo training pro- 
gram among the students in the hi^ school. Creative talents of students may 
be used to give other students unbiased infoxmation which they can read and 
interpret for themselves. The school newspaper is another medium through 
which infonnation can be provided for the entire student body. Many school 
newspap<i^rs devote a regular column^ written by a part-time co-op student^ to 
aetl^rities of this program and its progeeasc Occupational briefs mi^t be 
1x1 the pap^®r from tsme to time as well as iiif ormation regarding 

occupational trends and opportunities. 

When the school starts registering students for the following year^ the 
coordinator should ask the school principsl for the privilege of talking with 
sophomores and Juniors. UpK)u being accorded this opportunity^ he should 
take advantage of the time allowed him to present an accurate picture of the 
major purposes of the program, opportunities available, responsibilities of 
the student, time required, credit given and general outcomes. 
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In most sehoola each hcm«-oom aid/er club la reaponaible for prepailag 
•nd preaanting at laaat one aaae^ly program each year. Ihe homeroau lAlch 
the coordinator apsnaora will be eoapoaed, in aU probdbiUty, ®f atndenta 
who are «n:oUed in the part-time cooperative training progrma. Tke aeamnWy 
program moat be earefhlly jiUnned ao aa to lend dignity to the part-time 
cooperative program rather than aatiriae it. T & I cinb activitiea can be 
need in very much the came way. If this club ia atrongly organlaed ara under- 
takes to sponsor well-planned activities, it wiU convince the student bcdy 
that it ia aeecnpliahing wrthiAila objaetivea. 
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CHAPTER M 

Rrf. atlonshlP8 lilth Parents 



Parexits bear a major responaibility for the aaeeess or failure of their 
children. Moat are willing to do anything feasible to help them set and 
achieire their goals in Ufe. Since fehey are keenly interested, they deserre 
a thorou^ esiJlanstion of the part-time cooperative training pro©ram» The 
coordinator shonld strive to dm^dop as hsOTonioms a working r^ationship 
with par<snts as with employers. This relationship can be attained if the 
coordinator is reasonably diligent and may be maintained in a number of 
different ways. 

One good way to create the good will of parents toward the part-time 
cooperative training program is by working throu^ the P.T.A. It is in this 
association that the coordinator has a composite group with idiich to t»k and 
ym be able to contact the greatest number of parents in the least possible 
time. The coordinator should ask to speak to the group and in the course of 
his talk he should briefly state the aims and objectives of the part-time 
cooperative training program. In laymen *s language the coordinator should 
show how the profffam has real meaning and significance. He ^ould be willing 
and ^le to answer questions which may arise as a result of his talk. Since 
the P.T.A. is usually to find programs for its meetings, the T & I club 
lei^t present a program depicting the accomplishments of the part-time 
cooperative training program. 
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VJhen the school begins registration for the eoodng year^ the coordinator 
should send a letter exidaining the part-time eooperatiye training program to 
the parents of every student In the junior and senior classes* Even thou^ 
the letter may not result in any direct enrollment, it has the effect of 
publicising the program as well as creating good will* 

After the group for the pax*t-time cooperative training program has been 
selected, the coordisiator should make it his business to visit the home of 
every enrolled student* In addition to giving students a higher respect for 
the coordinator and hif> program, such visits will let the parents know that 
the coordinator is genidnely interested in their son or daughter* These home 
visits ^ve the coordinator a chance to study the family and the socio-economic 
and cultural background of each student* Visits in homes also give the 
coordinator a chance to maintain cooperative relationships with parents by: 

1* E]q)laining thorou^y vti&t the program includes and how it works* 

2* Obtaining consent of parents to place students in certain training 
stations* 

3* Asking their assistance whenever the need arises* 

4* Oiscus^iing with parents any hazard involved in the occupation in 
idilch their son or daugher is traiz^ing and establish proof that 
on3y acceptable training stations are used* 

5o Giving information on the changing social and economic conditions 
as they relate to the occupation in which the student is being 
placed* 

6* Being able to justify placement in a particular training agency 
or occupation and the transfer of the student ffom one occupation 
or training agency to another* 

7* Stressing the necessity of the student's following the entire 
course of training as it is planned* 

8* Describing the progress of the student* 

9* Flanning a program of further training after leaving hi^ school* 
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In addition to maldng home visits for specific purposes, the coordinator 
shoiad form the habit of making general routine visits in the heme. Even 
thou^ these visits are not planned for specific purposes, they should result 
in the part-time cooperative training ppogram*s gaining a hi^er status in the 



minds of the par«its. 
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CHAFTER m 
Bnuloyer Relations 

One of the nost vital factors in deterndning the success of a cooperative 
training program is the degree to idilch employers are willing to cooperate 
with the school* Without their cooperation no cooperative training can be 
undertaken! and ^thout the proper understanding and acceptance of the aims 
and objectives of the program on the part of employers^ little can be 
accomplished* 

It is the responsibility of the coordinator to sell each employ®?, with 
whom he {dans to work, on the purposes of the program* Frequently it is 
necessary to outline the purposes, aims, objectives and advantages of the 
program to the emidoyer !^ore than once before he actually understands and 
appreciates them* Failure on employer's part to fully understand and/or 
accept the objectives of the program is sufficient Justification for not 
facing a student in his business for training* Qnphasis should be placed on 
the advantages of the program to the employer* Some suggested advantages are 
that the employer: 

1* Gains, through careful selection and placement by the school, 

access to students with special abilities, interest and aptitudes* 

2* Trains future em]^oyees to his eacact specifications with the help 
of the public school — ^thus obtaining better-trained workers at 
less cost* 

3* Shares in the responsibility of training young men and women to 
take their ilaces in society and to become efficient workers 
and useful eitisens* 
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4. Cwitribtttes in an setive w in efforts to deeroaso the drop-out 
rate in our hi^ schools o 

5. I^OTides organized training in many occupations for %*ich 
training has not cthwvdse been availbbXe* 

6. Helps to keep training up-to-date and timely. 

Good emia« 9 -er relations involvos moro than men^ eocplalning the purposes 
and objectives of the program to the employer. The coordinator has a continuing 
responsibility to cooperate tilth the ®»leyer in bringing about the best 
possible learning situation for the student tdiem ho has accepted as a trainee. 

The coordinator should have a well defined reason for visiting the employer 
evwy time a contact is made. If such is not the case and the coordinator 
frequently visits without purpose, he may come to bo considered a nuisance by 
the aaployer and wiU not be welcomed idien he actually has business with him. 

In working with emiloyoro the coordinator amst provide detailed information 
rogarding the various ^ases of a student's training and the methods by i*ich 
this training is accompUshed. He should have the employer help him develop 
the schedule of job processes i*ich the student will follow on the Job. 

During this planning stage the emj^oyer should be informed of the purpose and 
use of the schedule. At the same time the memorandum of training agreetaent 
and of rd.ated instruction (prepared during the placement process) 

should bo reviewed. The employer should know that the student spends one or 
two periods per school day studying materials which are related to and correlated 
with his Job eicperlonces. An escplanation of how the school cowelates the on- 
the-job training with the school work of the student would bo in order at this 
point. Buployors are interested in knowing lAat the school's responsibility 
is in this training process} and the coordinator should not bo hositant in 
pointing out thoso faets# 
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When the student is pieced on the job, the coordinator needs to 
the student on-the-job progress report to the aqaeyer. Knowing that he is 
expected to waluate the student and being aware of the traits and/or topics 
listed on the progress report will help to make the emi^oTer more conscious of 
his supervisorjr responsibilities for the trainee, throu^out the student's 
training period oaphasis should be placed cn the progress report and the 
opportunity it presents to help both the employer and the student by accurately 
rating on-the-job progress. Though in many cases the employer will be a bit 
hesitant to mark the student's progress report, he is likely to thke pside in 
the fact that he is helping to evaluate the learning outcomes of the students' 
eiqierienco in his establishment. It is recommended that the coordinator t^e 
the progress report to the employer at the end of each grading period. This 
provides an opportunity to discuss the student's strengths and weaknesses and 
to inform the employer that his suggestions in this respect wUl it 

' possible to help the student ewract his weaknesses and cenUnue to develop 
his strong points. 

Many employers have very dottnito ideas as to how the part-time cooperative 
program, as it apt^es to their particular trainee and huaineas, might be 
Improved. Even thou^ they would like to see such changes affected, they are 
frequently rdluctant to mention them lest doing so might create mdsundorstanding. 
The coordinator should constantly urge employers with idiom he works to make 
suggestions and/or eriticiams for improving the program anytime they feel that 
thqy can make a contribution. Often times there are apeciflc Inetructianal 
materials that employers can suggest that the eocrdinater seeure for the 

student. At timaa th^ wiU evwi want to eantribute be«ks and trade 
the studant ta use* 
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Th® axmual employoe^employer baaqaet ndll pr®bab3y do mss*® to ©r®ate 
favorable relations with the empli^ers than ©ny other sin^e event* This 
gives the onployers an opportunity to see th® students as a ^oup© Here thay 
see the interest and enthusiasm that is radiated by the learners© It also 
gives school officials a chance to make contact with the employers idio are 
cooperating with the school© 

In most communities there are some part-time jobs which idll not qualify 
as training programs for students ©nrolled in the part-time cooperative 
training program© The coordinator leams about these as he makes routine 
visits© Considerable enthusiasm for the program can be created among 
amployers by helping them secure after-school and other off-hour help from 
the regular high school student body© Such placonents require only a small 
amoimt of the coordinator's time and still will be of real service to both 
employers and students© The coordinator^ by virtue of his training and 
experience, is qualified to help mnployers select personn^s and he could 
h^p employers secure part-time employees with ■ vjy little difficulty© He 
must make certedn, however, that everyone concerned understands that student^ 
Mwdey t.heae circumstances are not part-time cooperatiye_s tudents© 

It mi^t be suggested here that each school give serious consideration 
to the need for organizing a ©emmittee on placement services© Members nd.ght 
be those on the faculty who are most directly concerned with data about all 
students aTi d those teaching courses leading most directly to occupational 
objectives; for example, the couns^or, teacher of business education, and 
shop teachers© All ar© interested in placing students on part-time jobs as 
needs arise© However, it is most confusing to empl^'^ers to have to deal with 
so many diffor^t individuals© In many eomunities employers themselves have 
asked that one person be designated as the individual to be contacted ^en 




part-time help is needed » It seems logical that the coordinator^ because of 
his association vith business and industx^^ should be named as chairman of the 
placement committee and this fact announced publicly. In cooperation^ then^ 
with the couns^or and faculty^ students ^o are best qualified and desirous 
of such emplo^ent might be recomaended. !nils not only eliminates much con- 
fusion but results in much better employer-school rdatlons as emi0.oyers learn 
to depend on recommendations of those who know the students best rather than 
hiring those idio "Just happen to apply." 

Any employer is interested in keeping his personnel turnover rate as 
low as possible thereby avoiding the cost of recruiting and training new 
personnel. For those organizations vAiich do not have a qualified director 
of personnel the coordinator could be of reid service by assisting in 
establishment of an effective personnel testing and selection program and by 
actually work with them in getting the program started. Most employers are 
not aware that the coordinator can help them in their personn^ training 
programs. They ere not acquainted with the adult classes idiich the coordinator 
coTild organize for them. The coordinator has a chance to create good will for 
his program and for the school by keeping infomed of any training needs idiich 
employers mi^t have and by working with them in meeting those needs. 

Common courtesy demands that at the end of the school year the coordi- 
nator write a letter of appreciation to each employer \Aio has cooperated in 
the program during the school year. In this letter he should ask for their 
cooperation for the following year and request suggestions for improving the 
training program. 
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General Ccmmmlty R^atione 

In addition to prcnotlng the proper r^ations with parents^ onployera^ 
school administrators and teachers, and students, the coordinator shoiid 
endeavor to promote a harmox^otis r^ationship with the community at l^ge* 

There are many people vho can and will do a great deal to help develop the 
part'-tlme cooperative training program if given an opportunity to really under- 
stand its aims and objectives Therefore, no small part of a coordinator *s 
time is spent in keeping the community informed regarding the activities of 
the program for idiich ho is responsibleo One criteria of the success of any 
coordinator is the attitude of the community toward vocational education in 
general and pax*t-time cooperative training in particular« 

In dev^oplng relationships with the entire community, the coordinator 
gtupTiid work throu^ organized groups as much as possible« This is true 
because the coordinator can reach more people in less time, and even a small 
organized group can do more to actually lend support to an activity and work 
to promote it than countless numbers of individuals working alone* 

Local civic clubs, for example, can do much to promote the part-time 
cooperative training programo Excell^t results have been achieved idiere 
coordinators have accepted invitations to speak at least once each year before 
each of the local civic groups* This should not be interpreted to mean only 
the Rotary, Lions, and Optimist clubs but to include ©very organized club in 
the community^ both men's and women's* Good results in this area, howevw. 
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have not been accidental. Meaningful programs must be well organized and stay 
within time limits. Films> charts^ and idiotographs are devices which lend real 
meaning to what the coordinator is saying; and they are much more Impressive 
than merely a speech. Many groups think it a refreshing change to have pro- 
grams prepared and presented by students themselves. They may appear 
ineocperienced^ and seme will not show as rmch poise as an older person; but 
what they aay will sound much more convincing than anything ^ich the 
coordinator mi£^t say. Civic groups are interested in young peoi^e; they 
want to help them in ar^y way they can^ and they recognize such appearances as 
learning situations for youth. 

In many eonmmnities much strength rests with organized labor. Labor 
unions work well with the coordinator if and vdien he seeks their help. They 
are familiar with the various programs of vocational education; and they are 
STi&pathetie toward them. One of the best methods a coordinator can employ in 
developing the proper relationships with labor unions is the organization of 
adult classes from tdiich their members will benefit. Ikiions are anxious to 
help develop any kind of training program idsich will improve the individuals 
within their ranks. 

In addition to organized groups the coordinator needs to gain the good 
will of the vast number of people within a community ^o are not affiliated 
with organized groups. These people may be reached throu^ newspaper^ radio 
and TV. News items should be rdeased periodically by the coordinator after 
approval of school admi)>7istrators. These items should cover the activities 
of the part-time cooperative program, as wdLl as any other ^ases of the 
vocational education program. Articles prepared by newspaper reporters, as 
a result of an interview, should be reviewed prior to publication. Reports 
covering special events, as well as human interest stories, are well received 
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by th6 reading publics so the coordinator has the opportunity of releasing a 
variety of articlesa Social events, the employer-eBipLoyee banquet, progress 
reports on the program, and stories of the achievements of individuals enrolled 

in the program may be used as bases for reports® 

Some schools have weekly radio and/or W programs presented as one method 
for keeping the community informed of the activities of the school® The 
programs are usually presented by students under the direction of a faculty 
member® If such programs are provided by the school, the coordinator mi^t 
secure sufficient broadcast time to enable the T & I Club to present a short 
program developed around the activities of the part-time cooperative program® 
Adult classes develop a desirable relationship between the school and the 
community* Throu^ these classes the school is providing to the people that 
it is striving to meet their needs* The coordinator, in promoting adult 
classes, should be sure that the vocational department is given credit for 
their organisation* 
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Adiilt Claaaea 

In moat inatanees the local hi^ aehool ia the only educational inatitution 
in the conmunity* Since thia is essentially true in the State of Mississippi^ 
it has the responsibility of |o*oviding educationel opportunity not only for 
the youth of the eommity but for that portion of the adult population ^ich 
desires further training and can profit from ito The local hi^ school is a 
ccmmunity institution built with comnnmity funds; therefore, it should strive 
in every way possible to meet the needs of the community which provides for it. 
The coordinator of the part-time cooperative training program has the direct 
responsibility of determining the need for adult classes in the eomnunity and 
for Justifying such a prograa to the school administration. 

These needs can best be established by making a survey of the community 
(aft^ determining that such does not exist) in order to ascertain the various 
kinds of occupations idiich exist, the types of training that are needed for 
those occupations, and the number of people entering those occupations each 
year. A number of such surveys can be made with nothing more than an 
expenditure of the coordinator's time, effort, and initiative. The detailed 
cmnmunity occupational survey requires the expenditure of a sizeable amount 
of money. The cost, however, is not prohibitive. 

A continuous general survey of the community may be carried on by the 
coordinator as he goes about his regular routine. In his talks with employers 
and emi^cyees, the coordinator is able to detennine with a fairly high degree 



of accuracy the varlcua types of training that are needed in his community* 

To substantiate these findings^ however, he may want to consult the records 
of various agencies and businesses within the c<msnunity* The State Baj^o^ent 
Service Coimnission maintains most complete records on employment trends and 
training needs. The various public utility company records will reflect the 
gr'owth of business and industry in a community, and the Chamber of Conmerce 
will be able to add materially to these findings. The advertisements in the 
local newspaper and the listings in the classified section of the telephone 
and city directories give an indication of the types of business and occupations 
within a community. This type of survey has the disadvantage of not producing 
concrete evidmice of emnmunity needs, and may in some cases, not be treated 
as scientific by school admiid.strators» 

The detailed community occupational survey provides concrete evidence 
that is necessary in order to establish the need for adult classes. A survey 
of this type requires time and must be well planned and coordinated by a 
person who is thorou^ly familiar with survey techniques. In addition to a 
survey staff idiich has been w^JL trained, the community must be prepared for 
the undertaking with advance publicity. Some method of reporting and 
interpreting the data must be developed. This type of survey does result in 
widespread publicity for the vocational program; and, in mazqr cases, is used 
as a promotional scheme as well as a research device. 

After the need for adult classes has been established and the school 
administration has given approval, the coordinator and his cidvisory committee 
decide upon the specific classes 'idiich should be offered. There are many 
devices that may be used in promoting the adult classes; but none is more 
effective than the local newspaper, the time that a coordinator knows 

that an adult class will be started until the day that the class is actually 




begun^ articles should be written for the newspaper and released to them 
periodically. Such newspaper articles lahould gradually become more intensi- 
fied and should not be culminated with the beginning of the class but should 
continue to r^rt progress being made. 

Radio and TV may be used to advantage in promoting adult classes provided 
the releases are wr^.tten and wiOl timed. The program directors of local 
stations are usually looking for current news items of local interest. The 
school usually maintains such a close working relationship with the local 

station that the officials will gladly donate time to the school for "spot” 
announcements. 

Actually the coordinator's promotion of adult classes is limited only by 

his om initiative. He may speak before civic and laborHsanagonent groups 

and secure students ft-om the ranks of their monbers. In his daily contacts 

with employees and employers the coordinator may point out the values of the 

Impending class for both groups. Pbsters displ^ in prominent in 

the community are helpfbl in announcing adult classes. Althou^ the school 

must alw^ retain control of adult classes, the coswanator uould find it 

helpful to secure the sponsorsliip of some local civic group for promotional 
purposes. 

The promotional campaign must actually moUvate the potential student to 
such a degree that inertia is ch^inged into motion. The adult student must be 
given incentive before he mill attend a class even thoi4h it has been 
to meet his needs. The incentive that drams one student to the class 
cause another to stay away. Therefore, adult classes must be organized so 
that they meet the varied and diverse interests represented within the cmammity. 
If, however, the coordinator studies the poeple la the community, he should be 
able to schedule adult classes iddch appeal to all 



se^nents of the population. 



In organizing adult clasaea a plaoo Baa* be providad in \*idJ they can 
Thia place ini^t be the achool building, a local buainoaa, a church 
educational building, or a vacant building in town^. Wherever the olaaa ie 
held, the building muat be adequate for inatructional pirpoaea flrom the atand- 
point of space and toilet facilities. Adequate seating and lij^ting and the 
proper heat and/or ventilation muat be provided. Any peculiar requiremwits of 
a class muat bo taken into consideration. In addition to classroou space 
the coordinator must see that the proper inatructional aids are provided for 

the teacher o 

During the process of organizing an adult class a competent teacher- 
outstanding in his fi^d— must be hiredo For some adult classes the State 
Department of Education will furnish itinerant instructors e The coordinator 
can secure additional information on itinerant courses trasL the State 

Supervisor of TVade and Industrial Education. 

Routine administrative matters in conducting adult classes must be 
provided for on the local level. On the surface these things seen unimportant, 
but the coordinator must be diligent in his attention to such matters. CJood 
teachers are trained, not boruo Consequentl7, after the coordinator has secured 
a teacher for the adult class, he has the responsibility of properly instruct 
ting in appropriate and approved methods and techni^es of teaching (if 
he is inexperi^ced in teaching). No teacher should be allowed to go before 
a class unless he has had sufficiait instruction in teaching methods to give 
him the confidence idiich he needs in order to perform acceptable instructional 

duties. 

The coordinator has specific supervisory duties in connection with the 
operation of a program of adult classes. In this respect the coordinator 
should cheek on the atteodanee in the classes, the effectiveness of the teacher. 
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the interest of the students^ and the records nM@h the instructor must keep. 
The coordinator must also see that the required reports are filled in and 
forwarded to the State Department of Vocational Education. This is a responsi- 
bility which should not be delegated to the teacher of the class. 

The effectiveness of a class can best be measured by the outcomes idiich 
are achieved as a result of instruction. This can beet be determined by con- 
ducting some kind of a follow-up study in order to ascertain if former students 
are using the information or skills learned in the classes iMch they attended. 
An evaluation of this kind is the most effective way of determining the use- 
ftilness of the instruction which has been given in any adult class. 
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CHAFTEE m 

ft»ofasalon«l lm yyov«i«n.t Activities of the Coordinator 

It is the duty of every professional person to constantly strive for 
improvement. A person cannot become truly successful unless he continues to 
grow professionally. Professional developnent and success do not necessarily 
assure a person of greater monetaiy r^umeration^ rather, they mean that a 
person will become more proficient in the methods that he cmj^oys, thereby 
achieving greater outcomes and personal satisfaction as a result of his 
effort. 

The coordinator of the part-time cooperative trai n i n g program does 
occupy a position of professional stature. He owes it to himself and to his 
school to participate in professional Improvement activities — particularly 
those concerning the area of vocaticmal education. He cannot use a lack of 
time as an eoceuse for not participating in the activities of his profession. 

A person who is interested in developing himsdf and his profession wil l find 
time to engage in activities idiich are so virtually Important to him. 

There are many avenues idiich the coordinator can use in keeping abreast 
of the changes that are going on about him— one is the American Vocational 
Association. In addition to providing an important monthly publication and 
stimulating contacts, the association is the official representative for all 
vocational teachers. When the voice of vocational educators needs to be heard, 
it is the American Vocational Association idiich rises to the occasion and 
makes known the views of its members. 
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The Hlsslselpi)! Vocational Aesoeiatlon is an organization of TOcational 
adneators in the State of mseiesippi, is affiliated with the American 
Vocational Association, and promotes professional Improvoment activities within 
the state. The coordinator owes it not only to himself hut to his coUeagues 
to afflUate with the HisslsslpiA Vocational Association and to contribute to 

it in any way he cane 

The Hlssissippl Education Assoelatioa and the Local Education Association 
are organizations to »*ich all educators in the state should belong. The 
coordinator, being a true educator, ^ould become associated with these 
organizations and take advantage of those professional improvauont activities 

I 

idileh they sponsors 

The coordinator camot consider hSins^f as educated vocationally simply 
because he has pursued a course of study and earned a degree. Changes take 

in hie profession and he should strive to keep abreast of those changes. 
Something learned today may be obsolete tomorrow; CMisequently, the coordinator 
spend as much of his time as possible pursuing courses idilch wiU help 
him to keep the part-time cooperative training progyam a dynaaic and practical 
activity. Each summer Ittssisslppi State Ifaivwsity offers ample 
owortunity for the coordinator to enroll in professional courses. As a matter 
of fact, each coordinator is required to earn additional credit periodically 
in order to renew his vocational license and/or teaching certificate. 

In to attending summer school and participating in professionei 

organizations, the coordinator should certainly undertake a program of individual 
study. AU education is essentially self-directed stu«^, and the securing of 
an education is a never ending process. Consequently, the coordinator should 
read currently published periodicals and books which pertain to his field. 

This activity take time and effort, but the results are gratifying. 



CSlAFm XX 

RAmi^T»ad ReTX>yfc Forms and Others Reccnmended 



There follows sample copies of report forms required by th© State 
Department of Vocational Education for reimbursable programso As a general 
rule the State Depai^tment s^ids a supply of required forms> with instructions^ 
at the beginning of each school year. Since current instructions are issued 
each it is not b^ieved necessary to include farther discussion of 

individual forms in this handbook. 

It should be emphasized, however, that prompt and accurate reporting is 
a prime responsibility of the coordinator. He should exercise the greatest 
care in the integrity of his reports in order that everyone ^o bears respon- 
sibility for the popogram may discharge his duties in this area with confidence. 
A definite reporting calendar ^lould be set up at th© beginning of the year. 
Receiving reports when due will enable th© State Department to keep its records 
accurately up-to-date. 

In addition to official foms there is also included a number of 
suggested sample letters and forms idiich have been found to be necessary and 
worthidiile in th© opwation of local progrmas. To meet local conditions these 
instruments may be revised and/or new ones de^sed as needed. 

A copy of reports should be retained in local files. 

Questions relating to reporting ^ould be directed to the State Supervisor 
of the service involved. 
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rroposea ouaget ana /application tor Aia in iraae ana inaustriai naucanon i^iasses 

For the Fiscal Year Beginning July 1^ 19 , and ending June 30, 19 

(Due in State Office on or before June 15— Submit three copies) 
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From:. 



To: Mississippi State Vocational Board 
Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 
Gentlemen: 



-School Board, Post Office- 



County of- 



Wc are submitting herewith for your approval information and our estimated budget for the vocational T. & I. Education 
classes, both white ana colored, and tlie part-time and evening classes for employed adults that we hope to have in operation in this 

school system during the fiscal year, 19 -19 



(State whether consolidated, separate district or county agricultural) 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSED PROGRAM AND BUDGET 
1. List Your “In-School” Program by Type Class to Be Operated. 



Name of Instructor 


Race 


Course to be Taught 


Number 

Months 

Employed 


Yearly 

Salary 


% Time 
Voca- 
tional 


Vocational 

Cost 


Es'iiimated Reimburs 


ement 


Salary 


Travel 


Total 
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2. Other Classes to Be Organized During the Year on Basis of Need in the Trade and Industiral Field. 



Tin?E OF CLASS 

•f p 


Estimated 
Number of 
Classes 


Estimated 

Enrolments 


Total Cost 
of Quies 


Local Funds 
Budgeted for 
These Cusses 


Estimated 

Reimbursement 


ii 

^Trade Extension 
and 

Apprenticeship 
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Schedule of Teachen Time 1 

Indicate the beginning and ending time for each period. Now list the name of each teacher in your vocational trade program and give his teaching I 
duties (Auto Mechanic, Machine Shop, D. O., etc., or academic subjects) for each period of the day. jj 


NAME OF TEACHER 


1st Period 


2nd Period 


3rd Period 


4tb Period 


Stb Period 


6th Period 


7th Period I: 
















From — To 


From— To 


From— To 


From — ^To 


From— To 


From— To 


From — ^To 
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How long is your school period in minutes?. 



How many such periods is each student in following classes: Tpye A Shop ; Type B Shop ; Type C Shop ;DiversiBe4-- 

Occupations Related How many High School credits will be granted for satisfactory completion of one years work in: Vocational Trad 

Shop ; Diversified Occupations 

The following amount of local funds has been included in our budget to be used for equipment and instructional supplies: Shop Work $ 



Diversified Occupations $ 

We, the undersigned local school authorities do hereby certify that the foregoing statements and budgets for vocational trade and industria 
education are true and correct to the best of our knowledge and belief. We hereby pledge our full cooperation with the State Vocational Board q 
maintaining these vocational classes so as to comply with all requirements for state and federal aid as provided by law. 

We are submitting herewith three copies of this budget for vocational education and trust the State Vocational Board can give its approval of same 
and return one approved copy to the undersigned County Superintendent of Education or City Superintendent of Schools. 



Apipoved By: 



By:. 



Date:. 



MISSISSIPPI STATE BOARD FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



(State Director Vocational Education) 



Respectfully submitted, 
Signed: 



Approved By:_ 



(Preiiident or Secretary, Board of Trustees) 



(County Superintendent of Education 
or City Superintendent of Schools) 



Date;. 
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FormT& I -3 A 



ORIGINAL 



Code. 



INITIAL REPORT 

ON 

Classes in Type A, B, or C Trade and Industrial Shop 

County : Date 

State Supervisor Trade and Industrial Education 
P. 0. Box 771, Jackson 5, Mississippi 

I hereby submit the following initial report on the Class in 

Subject 

, organized at School. This course began 

— 19 with pupils enrolled, as follows: 

NOTE: This form should be filled in listing each student enrolled in the class and mailed in at least by the third week of operation of the course. 




NAME OF STUDENT 


Age 


Sex 


Cradle 

Level 


Veteran? 
(Yes, No) 


SUBJECTS TAKEN OTHER THAN SHOP 


LAST GRADE 
COMPLETED 


1 


PERIODS 

2 


3 


1. 




































3 . 


















1. 


















' 5 . 
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10 . 




































12 . 
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Si£ 3d 

Superintendent or Local Supervisor Signature of Teacher 
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Form T&1-2 



MEMORANDUM OF TRAINING PLAN 

(Due in State Office not later than end of first school month) 



This rnemo is for the purpose of outlining the agreement between the school and the employer on the 
conditions of training to be given a student while on the job. It, therefore, should not be interpreted 
by either agency as a legal document or any form of binding contract. 



The will permit 

(Training Agency) (Trainee) 

Sex Race Age ^Grade 

to enter their establishment for the purpose of gaining knowledge and experience as 



(Occupation) 

D»OgT« Codo No 

(It is understood that the occupation in which trainging is herewith being offered is one in which pro- 
visions of the wage and hour law is or is not applicable) 

1. This course of training is designed to run for a ^year period with a minimum of FIFTEEN hours 

per week required for the work experience and at least period(s) in each school day required 

for the supervised and directed study of technical and auxiliary related subjects. 

2. The outlines of the processes to be learned on the job and of related subjects to be taught in the 
school is presented on the reverse hereof and constitutes the major portion of the training program 
of this learner. 

3. The student will not be permitted, in the process of gaining occupational experience, to remain in any 
one operation, job, or phase of the occupation beyond the period of the time that is necessary for 
him to become proficient in that occupation. 

4. The student while in the process of training will have the status of a non-competitive worker neither 
displacing a regular worker now employed nor substituting for a worker needed by the training agency. 

5. The following schedule of compensation shall be paid the trainee for the school year. 

Amount per hour ^ and per week 

6. All transfers, withdrawals, or dismissals shall be made jointly by the Coordinator and by the employer. 



Teacher 



Employer 



By. 

Supt. or Principal 



Date 

DISTRIBUTION: Copies to — Employer, School Superintendent, State Supervisor and Coordinator 



This section should be filled in by the coordinator in conference with the employer of the student. 



OUTLINE OF JOB PROCESSES OUTLINE OF RELATED SUBJECTS 



(JOB ANALYSIS) 


(ANALYSIS OF DIRECT RELATED STUDY) 


NAME OF TRAINEE 





I certify that satisfactory completion of the above program of training will justify grant- 
ing two units of credit by this high school. 



Superintendent 





Form T & l«3b 



ORIGINAL 

INITIAL REPORT 

ON 

Trad* and Indurtriol Coeperaliva Clatr^a 



Code- 



Race- 



U 4i 



Clty- 



j" State Supervisor Trade and Industrial Education 
> it P. O. Box 771, Jackson, Mississippi 



-County- 



.Date- 



I hereby submit the following initial report on the Trade and Industrial Cooperative Class, organized at 

School. This course began 1 9 ^with_ 



.pupils enrolled. 



as follows: 



1 1 ! 



NOTE: This form should be filled in listing each student enrolled in the class and mailed in at least by the third week of operation of the course. 



NAME OF STUDENT 


AGE 


SEX 


GRADE 

LEVEL 


D. 0. T. 
CODE 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


1. 












2. 












3. 












4. 












5. 












6. 












7. 












8. 












9. 












10. 












n. 












12. 












13. 












14. 













Signed- 



Superintendent or Local Supervisor 



Signature af Teacher 
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Code No.. 



ORIGINAL 

APPLICATION FOR APPROVAL IN ADVANCE 

FOR 

STATE AND FEDERAL AID 

FOR 

Part Time and Evening Classes in Trade and Industrial Education 



.County 

City 

Dote 



To: State Board for Vocational Education 
Jackson, Mississippi 

The School Board of. being desirous of establishing a 

vocational class as described below hereby makes application for approval of such under the provisions of 
the federal vocational educational act and the state plan for vocational education. It is understood and 
agreed that the local school board will pay the entire cost of instruction and will receive reimbursement 

from the State Vocational Board for % of this cost. The total cost of instruction for this class will 

probably be $ 

Signed:^ Superintendent 



CLASS: 

Occupation for which instruction is to be given 

Subjects — 

White or colored ^Probable enrollment: M F 

Class will meet: Place Time: From To Days 

Class will start Will continue — — ^weeks 

TEACHER: 

Name 

Employed by. Occupation 

Years of experience Age of Teacher hA F 

Years Schooling M. S College Graduated 

Vocational Certificate (yes, no) No 

Rate of pay for this class $_ per hour Total salary $ 

ATTACH TO THIS APPLICATION outline of course to be given. 

Approved: 

STATE VOCATIONAL BOARD 
By: 



state Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education 

Note: This form is to be submitted in duplicate and approval received before the first meeting of the class is held. 



Form T&1-6 ORIGINAL Code — 

INITIAL EVENING REPORT 

ON 

Trade ond Industrial Type C and Evening Classes 

■j 

C*»y County Dote 

State Supervisor Trade and Industrial Education 
P. 0. Box 771, Jackson 5, Miisissippi 

1 hereby submit the following initial report on the evening class in subject 

j nrQnnjz^fj nt .SchooL This course began 

10 wOh pupils enrolled, os follows: 

^ NOTE: This form should be filled in listing each student enrolled in the class and mailed in at least by the third v/eek of operation of the course. 


NAME OF STUDENT 


Age 


Sex 


Year in 
this 
work 


Grade 

Level 


OCCUPATIONAL OOJECTIVE 


EMPLOYED BY: 


1. 














2. 















‘ “3. 














' 14. 












1 


. «5. 












— ^ 


6. 














. 17. 












1 

i 


.8. 














9. 














10. 














■■ ll. 














12. 














3. 














|4. 










































17. 














J8. 














19. 
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21 
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signed 



Superintendent or Local Supervisor 



Signature of Teacher 
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Form T&i-7b 



ORIGINAL 

FINAL REPORT 



Code- 



Race. 



U -J 



ON 



O <1 

1 ■ 



U U 



City- 



State Supervisor Trade and Industrial Education 
^ P. O. Box 771, Jackson, Mississippi 



Trad* and IndiHfrial Cooperaliv* Clotsee 

County 



-Dote- 



.19. 



I hereby submit the following final report on the class in Part-Time Cooperaitve Training conducted at. 



.School. This course begon. 



.19. 



-, ended- 



_ 19. 



., and comprised 



class meetings of 



of pupils was os follows: 



_hrs. each or o total of. 



-hrs. instruction. There were. 



-teochers of this class and the enrollment 



NOTE: This list should include the names of oil persons that attended the class during the course. 



NAME OF STUDENT 

U U 


AGE 


SEX 


FINAL 

GRADE 


D. 0. T. 
CODE 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


EMPLOYED BY 


1 . 














. 2. 














3 . 














4 . 














5. 














6 . 














7 . 














Li 8. 














9 . 

i i . . ... ... 














L.. j 

, 10 . 














' 1 

n. 














ft 

h2. 














| 13 . 














14 . 















Signed 

Superintendent or Local Supervisor Signoture of Teochw 




ORIGINAL 










Form T&1-7 



PINAL REPORT 



ON 

Trade ond Industriol Educotien Classes 



Code. 

Race. 



City County Date 19 

State Supervisor Trade and Industrial Education 
P. O. Box 771, Jackson 5, Mississippi 

I hereby submit the following final report on the class in 

(Type of Class) 

conducted at ^School. This course began 19 , 

ended — 19 , and comprised class meetings of hrs. each or a total of 



hrs. instruction. There were teachers of this Class and the enrollment of pupils was as follows: 

NOTE: This list should include the names of all persons that attended the class during the course. 



NAME OF STUDENT 


Age 


Sex 


Last 

Grade 

Campleted 


Final 

Grade 


OCCUPATION OR 
TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


EMPLOYED BY 


1. 














2. 














3. 










• 




4. 














'5. 














6. 














7. 














. .8. 














.9. 














p. 














n. 














2. 














13. 














4. 














l5. 














'6. 














.7. 














18. 














.9. 














20. 














E 














22. 














3. 














24. 














^ 5 . 















' ^iQtied 

■' ?, 



Superintendent or Local Supervisor 



Signature of Teocher 
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Standard Form No, 223C 
Form prescribed by 
State Auditor 
July, 1956 
For 12 mos. voc. 
teachers 

H. B. 942, Regular Session 1956 


Voucher For Reimbursement of 
Expenses Incident To 

Official Travel i 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION 

To 


Vou. No. 

File 

RECORD OF PAYMENT 

Date 
Req. No. 

Check No. 

Fund 


Official Duty (Name of Teacher) 


School monthly statement 

OF OFFICIAL LOCAL TRAVEL 

Month 


DATE 


NO. STUDENTS 
VISITED 


TOTAL 

MILES 


DATE 


NO. STUDENTS 
VISITED 


TOTAL 

MILES 


DATE 


NO. STUDENTS 
VISITED 


TOTAL 

MILES 






















































































































































































TOTALS 







Total Number of Hours Given to Instruction and Supervision of Young and Adulii^ Students 

PENALTY FOR PRESENTING FRAUDULENT CLAIM. — Fine of not more than $250.00; civilly liable for full amount received illegally; end in 
addition, removal from the office or position held by the person presenting such claim. (See Section 1 0 of H. B. No. 223, Miss. Laws of 1 950.) 

Subject to any differences determined by verification, I certify that the amount claimed by me for travel 
expenses for the period indicated above is true and just in all respects, and that payment for any part thereof has 
not been received. 



Approved for payment: 



County or Separate School Supt. 



Payee 

(Signature of Vocational Teacher) 

Verified by 

School Superintendent 



AMOUNT CLAIMED 

(To be Filled In by Teacher) 



FOR 


Dollars 


Cents 


FOR 


Dollars 


Cents 


T ravel 













AMOUNT DUE (As Per Office Verification) 



--'P^i 

Vocational Toochor) 



k:J 



&( 









VJU 



l;u 



ijp 



r uv 
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1 






Standard Form No. 223 a 
Form prescribed by 
State Auditor 
April, 1950 



::i 



Attach Vouchers Here 



Voucher For Reimbursement Of Expenses 
Incident To Official Travel 



Vou. No.» 
File 



STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION 



Dr. 



(Department or Institution) 



To. 



Address. 



(Offic'nl Duty) 



RECORD OF PAYMENT 



Date- 



Req. No.. 



Check No.. 
Fund 



For mmage for privately owned motor vehicle used by me for transportation, anw./or lieu allowance, and for 
reimbursement for subsistence (meals and lodging) and other expenses paid by me in the discharge of official duty 

^ ^9 , os per itemized statement within. 



AMOUNT CLAIMED 



AMOUNT DUE (AS PER OFFICE VERIFICATION) 



FOR 


DOLLARS 


CENTS 


FOR 


DOLLARS 


CENTS 


SUBSISTENCE 












TRAVEL 












OTHER 
























TOTAL 






AMOUNT VERIFIED: CORRECT FOR 







Subject to any differences determined by verification, I certify that the above amount claimed by me for 

travel expenses for the period indicated is true and just in all respects, and that payment for any part thereof 
has not been received. 



Approved for payment: 



-Payee 



-Title. SWe Dirertor Of Voeotionol Educotion Verified by_ 



PENALTY FOR PRESENTING FRAUDULENT CLAIM. — Fine of not more than $250 00’ civiliv liable fo‘»’ full 



ACCOUNTING CLASSIFICATION (for completion by Administrative Office) 



appropriation and/or cost ACCOUNT 


OBJECTIVE OR PROJECT CLASSIFICATION 


SYMBOL OR TITLE 


AMOUNT 


SYMBOL OR TITLE 


AMOUNT 
















1 


1 

I 

i 

1 










1 

1 


i 

i 


• 








1 

1 

1 

j 












1 

1 














o 
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STATEMENT OP SUBSISTENCE AND OTHER TRAVEUNG EXPENSES 



! 



Incurred by 



from. 



19 . 



to. 



19 . 



STATEMENT OF COSTS OF MEALS AND LODGING 



OTHER AUTHORIZED EXPENSES 



OATK 


DAY 


MEALS 


HOTEL 

ROOM 


DAILY 

TOTAL 


PLACE WHERE HOTEL 
EXPENSE INCURRED 


ITEMS 


AMOUNT 


BREAK- 

FAST 


LUNCH 


DINNER 
































































































































































































































f 

j 


TOTALS 






















TOTALS 




£ 

1 



STATEMENT QF TRAVEL BY PRIVATELY OWNED AUTOMOBILE 



DATE 

OR 

DAY 


POINTS OF TRAVEL 


MILEAGE COMPUTATION 


STARTING INTERMEDIATE ENDING 

POINT POINTS POINT 


MILES 

TRAV- 

ELED 


RATE 

PER 

MILE 


AMOUNT 
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TOTAL MILEAGE COMPUTATIONS (AMOUNT TO BE CARRIED TO SUMMARY SHEET-PAGE t) 
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STATEMENT OF TRAVEL BY PUBLIC CARRIER 



DATE 


POINTS OF TRAVEL 


MODE 

Of' . 

TRAVEL* 


FARE 

PAID 

AMOUNT 


FROM TO 










































TOTAL AMOUNT (TO BE CARRIED TO SUMMARY SHEET, PAGE 1) 







*Show abbreviated name of public carrier and class of service used. 
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Misc. 2522 
(Rev* January 1947) 



FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Office of Education 
Vocational Division 
Washington 25> D. C. 



Budget Bureau No« 
51-R092.4 
Approval expires 
June 30 , 1940 



REPORT OF COOPERATIVE DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 



School Year 19 - 19. 



City_ 



State. 



Name of school ^ere classes meet. 



Address of school. 



Coordinator's Name. 



Date program was established. 



No. months employed per year 

Present enrollment : Boys Girls 



Student's schedule: Number of hours in related subjects: Daily_^Weekly. 

Number of hours in other school subjects: Dail3L__ ___Weeikly 



Annual amount provided by school for purchasing related instr. material $. 
Is schedule of job processes on file for each student? 



Is schedule of related subjects on file for each student?. 

Representative Advisory Committee 



Ehiployer * s names Organization or business represented Official Position 



Enployee's names Organization or business represented 



Job Title 



Are consultants used in each occupation for which students are being trained? 



If not^ specify those occupation in idiich they are not used and give reasons: 
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Student ; 
Number 

j 

I 


; Specific occupation |A 
in idiich student ^ g 

is trained je 

3 

< 


Wage 1 

per 

week 

i 


Ws. [ 

emp. 

per week 


Specific occupation , 
! in i^ich student { 
g g 1 is trained 

^ 1 


TT' 

g 

e 

t 


virage | 

per 

week 1 

1 

1 


Hrs^ 

emp. 

per weel 


.1. . 
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Nn« of Sekool Date 
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FOLLOH^UP OF STUDENTS 
OF PAST SCHOOL TEAR (19 - I 9 ) 



I. BmOLUQHT: 



Number of Studonta 
Male Finale Total 



Students not completing training 
(Including Juniors) 

Students completing training. . . . , 

Total students enrolled. 



n. STUDENTS NOT CGMPLETING TRAINING: 

Reason for not completing training 
(Specify) 



Number of Studenta 
tfale F«iale Total 



Carri^ over to present year 

Total not completing training 



in. STUDENTS CCMPLETING TRAINING (GRADUATES): 

ti-rri/ 

Status Number of Students 

!]h Male Female Total 

:iii _ 

onplo^ed in the occupations for idiich 

they trained . 

Qnployed in allied occupations 

Bnployed in other occupations . 

Total employed..... _ 

fjj] Unable to obtain employment 

jj Coii^inuing education ^ L. 

Othend.se unavailable for employment 

nr Mo information available __J 

Military service 

^ Other (Specify) 



n 



1 

! 








Total Completing Training. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF C31ADUATES 





list occupations 


Number 
employed in 
each occupation 


Average weekly 
rate of pay I 

in each occupation 


Employed in 
occupations 
for vMch 
th^ were 
trained 

1 




i 

j 


i 

j 

1 

1 

1 ' 


BnpOLoyed in 

allied 

occupations 






i j 

i 

t 

1 i 

' 1 

i 


BnixLoyed in 
other 

occupations 




l! 


j 

i 



(Use additional sheets if necessary) 



4/4S (20-75760-2000) 



Signed: 



Coordinator 
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CGMHUNm OCCUPATIOIIAL SORVET 
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Nama of firm. 
Address 



Name of Manager, 
Date 



Person Interviewed 


1. 


Skilled 


2. 


Unskilled 


3. 


l^ofessional 


4« 


Learners 


1. 


SkiTad 


2. 


Unskilled 


3. 


I^ofessional 


4* 


Learners 



Average Length of Training Period. 
I^erequisites: 



Male 



Female 





!• Educational 
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2m Personal 






<7 0 
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3« Oeeunational 
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Manipulative Skills Required on the Job. if anv 







.1 


l^pes of Service Rendered by Firm 






If! 

iJ 








n n 

1 if 


Is Firm engaged in Inter-State Ccmnerce? 






y 


Work Hazards 
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i l! 


(To be filled in by the Coordinator) 
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T^ainine Facilities fekeek) (inoa 
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Remarks 
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(School Letterhead) 
(Date) 



Dear Fatroas 

•Che High School is aearing the close of its year*s 

work. Sometime during the next few weeks, students will be asked to enroll 
for next year. I am taking this means to explain our department and to 
fASwer questions which are frequently asked. 

1. This department is primarily concerned with Vocational Education. 

This special phase of the program is known as Part-Time Cooperative 
Training. It is planned to make possible definite, practical training 

la actual work situations for boys and girls while they are still in 
the hi^ school. 

2. TO be eligible, the student must be in either the junior or 
senior classy must be at least sixteen years of age; must have the proper 
moral, physical and scholastic background to enable him to take his place 
as an apprentice or learner in the business or industrial world. 

3. The student is required to attend school at least half of ea©h 
school day and to spend the renainder of the time on the job. (The student 
usually works 15 per week; 20 hours including Saturday. ) 

4 . A wage is paid the student on the job. Depending on type of 
employment, wages range from standard minimum wage to not less than that 
paid other beginning workers in the same ©ceupation. 

5. The students receive two hi^ school units or credits for 
satisfactory completion of work in this department. They are eaqpected 
to select two other regular high school subjects in addition to this 
iforko This enables the student to earn the usual four credits per year. 

6. It is possible for a student to take this work and arrange his 
courses so he may prepare for college entrance. If he prefers not to go 
to college, he can usually receive sufficient training in this department 

to make it possible for him to secure a permanent work situation upon graduation 
from high school. 

7 . This department is definitely a part of the regular public hicpi 
school system and is not to be confused with any form of youth, adult, 
or relief education fostered by the Federal Government. 

8. We cannot promise every student who desires to emboli a place 
in the class. We d© promise that every student who can he placed 

in a satisfactory training situation will be accepted pro'^ded he 
meets aT* other requirements. Since we do use actual work situations 
for the training of these students, we are limited in the number of 
young people we cnn care for by the number of job openings which are 
available as training situations. 

If you wish further information, I shall be glad to have you call 
me at the high school. (Phone; ) 

Let me know if I may cooperate with you or serve you in any way. 

Signed; 

(Your Name) Coordinator 
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(School Letterhead) 
(Bftte) 



Dear (Name of Student): 

The T. & I* Part-Time Cooperative Program la your school offers you 
an opportunity to receive training and Job experience la a particular trade 
or occupation and at the same time receive credits tovard earning your 
high school diploma. 

A brief explanation of this training program is Included on the 
enclosed Student Application foxm^ If you are interested in enrolling in 
this Vocational Education Program^ please fill in all blanks carefully and 
submit^ in person^ to the undersigned. 

It will be a pleasure to counsel with you and answer any questions 
you miedit have regarding this program. 

Sincerely, 

Coordinator 

( Senior Hlcd^ School) 



Enc. 1 



«Not necessary If school letterhead Is used. 



STUDMT APPIICATION FOR ENROUtOT 

IN THE 

T. & I. PART-TIME COOPERATIVE maiRAM 



EXPLANATION: Part-time Cooperative Education is essentially a cooperative 

effort x^ereby business and industry^ on the one hand^ and the Senior High 
School^ on the other, cooperate in the actual training for employnent of 
certain hi|^ school boys and girls* Before a student is admitted to the 
program, he or she must have, with the aid of the coordinator, if necessary, 

(1) selected a specific occupation or job in vMch training is desired, and 

(2) secured part-time emplo^ent in this selected occupation as the laboratory 
part of the course* The course will require that each student attend the 
Part-time Cooperative class one or two periods daily and devot fifteen hours 
per wedc during school days, to actual emiiLoyaent on the part-time job. Thus 
the program will require a minimum of 5 hours class work and 15 or more hours 
of emplo 7 m€|nt, or a total of 20 to 25 hours per week for which two hi^ school 
lonits (crests) per year are earned for satisfactory performance* 









Date 




Name 






Grade 




Address 






Telebhone 




S«flc 


-Age 


Date of 
Birth 


Weight 


.Height 



Pairents' Names 



Do ,you live with your parents and at the above address (Both parents)? 

Chui'ch IVeference ' 

What do you plan to do after you graduate from hi^ gehool? 



Do you plan to go to college? _If so, where? 

What course do you plan to major in at this college? 

Briefly state why you are applying for admission to this course. 
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Give your first and second choices of occupations in vdiich you desire to be 
trained in Diversified Occupations* (1) 

(2L 

Upon ^at do you base your first choice? (Explain)— — — 



l^eviotts Work E]^)erienees: , , , 

Enployed by ll^rpe of Work Dates Worked 



Can you type? Words per minute 

Can you take Shorthand? Words per minute (Dictation) 

Have you studied bookkeeping? Industrial Arts? — . — Hcoie Economics? 

Occupation? 

Is your father living? Place of Baploamient? 

Occupation? ^ — 

Is your mother living? Place of Ehiplojmient? — 

I have filled out a3J. of the above blanks only after carefhl considwation and 
therefore certi^ that they are true* If this application is accepted and I 
am placed in a training agency, I pledge mysdLf to be alert at all times, both 
on the Job and in the classroom, taking advantage of every opportunity that 
bring about greater efficiency in the classroom and increased ski ll on 
my Job* 

Signed 

It is my consent a»d desire for the above named students to participate in 
this program* 

Signed 

Parent or Guardian 



n ^ 
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ESiSONAL DATA SHEET 



Name 



Grade. 



I 



Number of credits earned to date:. 



Subjects and grades earned: 

T7 



9tb 

Grade 



10th 

Grade 



nth 

Grade 



2* Social Studies 

3. Mathematics 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



ri 



Choice of occupational trainiiag: 



2nd Choice 


Applications made: 




ELace 


Date 












• 








HLacement: 










Place 


Date 
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Name of Student 



Date 






m 



Combined B70file of Test Results^ 
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20 
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A*3marv M^tal Abilities _ 




















1 




l^baX Meaning 






















1 


Number Facility 
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Reasoning 
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Snatial Relations 
























Total Score 
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Kuder Interest Imr;> - Voe. 
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Outdoor 
























Mechanical 
























Comrutational 
























Scientific . 
























Persuasive 
























Artistic 
























lit^ary 
























}frisical 






















Social Serid.ee 
























Clericel 
















































ihider Int. Inv. - Pers« 
























Group Activity 
























Stable Situations 
























Dealing with Ideas 
























Avoiding Conflict 
























Directing Others 
















































Iowa Tests of Ed. Develomient 
























Und^standing Basic Social Concents 
























Background in Natural Sciences 
























Ability to Em^ess Mvs^f 
























Abil. to do Quantitative Thirking 
























Abil. to Int®i?pret Social Stupes Inf. 
























Abil. to Int®pm?et Inf. in Nat. Sci. 
























Abilo to Interpret Idterairy Materials 
























General Vocabulary 
























Composite Score on above tests 
























Use of Sources of Information 
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Other: 
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Pm:*cenbile8 



■**Tests other than these mi^t have been administ^ed^ but the sane general 
principle could be applied. Conibining test results in this way makes not only 
for quick interpretation by coordinator but ease in interpreting to students, 
parents axxi employers. 
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Memo to Aceompaiij Personality Rating Sheet 






Date 



Memo to:. 



FroBLi 

Re: 



(Name of teacher^ employer or individual idio has been given as a 
referenee by the student) 



CoordixuLtor^ ^High School 



(Name of student) 



The Above named student has applied for admission to the part-time 
cooperative training program* Before attempting to place him in a training 
situation, we would like to have as much infomaticn— Arcm several sources- 
as possible about him* 

Since you have either knowi, taught, or worked with him, you are in a 
position to evaluate the personAity traits listed on the enclosed sheet* 
Will you please do so and return at your earliest convenience* 

A stamped, self-addressed env^ope is enclosed* 

We appreciate your cooperation in this matter* 
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msomuT; rating sheet 
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student 
Date 



School 



.Coordinator 



DEREMDABILITr 

IVompb^ Hmetual^ Cooperates^ Sincere^ Tk^ustworthy^ Reliable^ Stick-to-lt- 
iveness^ Consi stent ^ Ability to work idthout supervision 



CTO 


POOR 


EELOlir AVG. 


ATnmss 


ABOVE AVG. 


>£XCEIIENT 


Liu 




i 

1 












Cl 


avmALKmmmn 



Courteous^ Modesty Good Deportment^ Considerate, Kind, Appreciative, l^pathetic^ 
^od Manners, Respectful, Polite, Exercises Self-Control 

POOR r BELOW AVG . L ATOlAGE ABOVE AVG. EXCELLENT 



LEADERSHIP 









U:--U 



r) p 

• f i' 



in? 



jud^ent, Resoi 
POOR 


irceful. Ability '' 
BELOV AVG. 


tO size up a 8 
AVESA(X 


ituation. Fair, Ta 
ABOVE AVGe 


«t£til 

exbeusnt 


! 


1 









IMDUSTRIOUSNESS 

Industrious, Zeal, Perseverance, Diligence, Habits of Work, Application 





KX® 


BELOW AVGe 


AVERAGE 


ABOVE AVG. 


EXCELLENT 






j 









ihthusiastie. Animated, Attentive, Observing, Anticipates needed facts. 
Secures unusual information. Creative 



POOR 


BELOV AVG. 


AVERACBi: 


ABOVE AVG. 


EXCELLENT 


1 










Definite, Aceiu 
POOR 


rate. Careful, Sui 
BELOV AVG. 


THOROUGHNESS 
stained Intere 
AVERAGE 


st. Completion of 
ABOVE AVGo 


Work 

EXCELLENT 













PERSONAL GROOMING AND PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Well-groomed, Clean, Unoffensive, Nice Appearing, Fingernails well manicured. 



POOR 


BELOW AVGe j AVERAGE 


1 ABOVE AVG.. 


r EXCELLENT 




i 

i 

1 

1 







ABIUTI TO GET ALONG WIIH OTHERS 
Adaptable, Cheerful, Sociable, Attractive, Agreeable, Tactful, Enotional 



tr: n 


FOCE 


BELOW AVG. 


AVERAGE 


ABOVE AVG. 


excellent 


J L 
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STUDENT SCHEDULE 
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Nam^. 



Address 



Home Tdleiflione 


Grade 








Period 


Subjects 


Room Noo 


Teacher 


1 . 


\ 






2. 




j 
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3 - 
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4 . ! ' 


1 


5 ._ 
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6 . 
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Act* 




i 





Place of Enplo^ent: 



Imniedlate Superior on Job:. 
Telephone : 



Extension: 



a? 















bequest for time off 



SENIOR HIC^ SCHOOL 

T & !• BfcRT-TlMB COOHEEIATIVE TRAINING 
* , mSSISSlPHL 



Date 



Trainee 



Work Job. 



Requests pennlsslon to take time off. 



(Date) 



for 



( Purpose! 



If you thdiflc this request reasonable, and f e^ that the trainee's record 
merits this consideration, laease indicate your permission for this arrangsmeBt 

l)y sisnins tke space below« 

Remarks: 



Signed 



Coordinator 



Signed 



Baployer 
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COORia:iiATOR*S COBFHlEafCE RECORD 

Student's Name 

Tralulag Agency 

Bnployer Telephone 
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:^PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

T. & !• Part-Time Cooperative Training Department 

Date 



Name of Individual (and title). 

Name of fimL_ 

Address 

Dear Sirs 

On lieihalf of the..^ Public Schools^ the local 

Vocational Education Department^ and (Trainee) , I want to thazik you 

most sincerely for the splendid cooperation and encouragement which you have 
given us during the past yearo Especicdly do ve appreciate your constant 

interest and assistance in helping ( !ftrainee} ^to improve his practices 

and dclUs of (title of occupation^ 

Ve trust that you have found this experience a profitable one and hope for 
your continued cooperation during the coming school year. 

Is there a particular pupil ^om you would prefer to help? 

Vhat is the pupil’s name?^ 

In what occupation do you prefer and are you prepared to offer training? 



Ve shall appreciate your giving in the space below your frank Judgnent of 
this training course emd any suggestions you can offer for its improvement. 



Sincerely yours. 



Coordinator 
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R£IATED INSIRUCTION 
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SECTION II REUTED INSTRUCTI(»I 
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CHAFTBR XXI 



Suggested Techniques of Instruction 

For 

Directly and Indirectly Related Information 



The successful coordinator plays many roles in the performance of his 
varied responsibilities. But none is more important than that of teacher. 

As suchj he bears full responsibility for providing adequatdy for both 
directly and indirectly related instruction in the classrocxn situation. In 
some respects he has a number of distinct advantages over most other regular 
subject matter teacher.— 

A« Students d.ect to enroll in the part-time cooperative training 
program usually because they are interested and desire to profit 
from the training offered. 

B. R^obably no better opportunity is available in the vAiole school 
program to practice all the best known techni<2|ues of individual- 
ized instruction. 

C. Adecjuate pl^sical facilities within the classroom usually 
provide the almiosphere of a laboratory where th^e is freedom 
of movement I tables and chairs i^iich permit small groups^ 
interested in the same occupation or project, to work together^ 
and sufficient basic ref^^ce materials to permit most work 
to be done within the room. 

D. Motivation is less of a problem than in some coiiffses sine© 
there is ami^e opportunity for individual initiative in 
sheeting and working on meaningful assignments correlated with 
on-the-Job eoiperienceso Thus there is little or no "waiting 
period" to see the results of learning. 

E« The coordinator has the satisfaction that comes with being 
so directly involved with youth during the transition period 
ftrem formal education to placement on the Job. 
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All the above is not intended to leave the dinpiression that the coordinator 

not have to recognize and solve some problems vihich may arise* However, 
“preventiOTi is worth a pound of curej” and the alert coordinator will take 
steps to forestall difficulties \diich mi^t arise. It is possible to arouse 
and/or maintain interest in r^ated instruction when a sufficient variety of 
teaching techniques is used to avoid monotony during class periods. Interest, 
so maintained, will h^p reduce the number of problems involving discipline 
^ich might arise in a less w^ organized, interesting and w^ planned 
program of activities. 

Students* attitudes toward the whole pro^am of related instruction 
will be reflected in the attitude of others— -within the school and the 
comnnmity=’“toward parfc“*time cooperative training, lot only students but 
parents and others in the cemmunity become at^e of the program *s major 
objective— nameGLy, the growth and development of an Individual student into 
a resourceful and successful worker who xs recogisxzed as a worthwhxle indi~ 
vidual prepared to be an asset to his community and a contributing meniber to 
society. 
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Ua« of Study Guides in Directly Heated Instruction 



It should be rancRnbered by those instructing part-time cooperative 
studfflits that a considerable portion of the orientation period is needed to 
establish the fundamental procedures to be followed in the use of the study 
guides o Most of all, it should be clearly emphasized to the student-learner 
that the purpose of the study guide is to assist him in acquiring the 
directly related information so necessary to him if he is to succeed and 
advance in his chosen occupation* It must also be emphasized that it is up 
to him to work consistently, at his best rate of speed, until he has com- 
pleted each phase of his training* It should be recognized by all concerned, 
however, that the successful use of study guides in the Part-time Cooperative 
Training IVogram in any school will depend, in a large measure, on the 
initiative, leadership ability, and planning of the coordinator* 

The main purpose of directly related study guides (as it was conceived 
by Mississippi Coordinators, State Supervisors, and the Teacher Trainer in 
conferences at Mississippi State ^Diversity) was to develop an instrument 
idiich would serve as a medium through idiich effective directly related instruc- 
tion could be given and properly correlated with Job eocperi^ces* 

It is imderstood that directly r^ated instruction is that phase of 
instruction ^ich the student-learner should have to enable him to perform 
Job skills efficiently and intelligently. It involves scientific and technical 
information, step-by-step procedures and esgplanations concerning a given Job 
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or operation^ all of v^ich enable the student-learner to proceed in the per- 
fomance of his i«ork in an orderly^ intelligent, and efficient manner* It 
should be correlated vdth job experiences as nearly as possible* Therefore, 
every effort must he made by the coordinator to keep study guides up to date, 
including changes common to technical and industrial develoiinents in most 
occupations involved in the program* 

Student Orientation in Use of Study Guides 



Some princiil.e3 v&ich ^will help in the orientation of student-learners 
in the use of the directly related study guides may be stated as foUoifs: 

Tlid Directly related study guides are devices which may be 
used in gliding student-learners to sources of information 
r^ated to their jobs$ thay are the k^ys to technical information 
which is necessary for stiudent-leaz^ers to have if they are to 
advance on their jobs* • 

The study guides establish a definite program of individual 
study directly rela^M to work escperiences; they provide media 
through which supervised and directed study can be accomiiLished 
in the diversified occupations represented in any one class* 

The Djb:*ectly related study guidea furnish student-learners 
with guides to technical information concerning their jobs as 
they move fnom one operation to another* They provide for extra 
research and are h^pful to the coordinator or supervisor in 
checking progress made by each individual student-learner* 

Finally, (^jrectly r^ated study guides are time savers for 
both student-learners and coordinators* Th^ furnish well- 
|D.ann@d procedures to follow in selecting study topics; they 
indicate materials needed for study; . they are guides for those 
in charge of the purchase of reference materials needed, and 
they help to eliminate confusion, cr^ss purposes, an d undesirable 
behavior in the group* 

Near the H*ont of each directly related study guide there is an explana- 
tion regarding its use* Several pages are devoted to this in a message 
labeled ”T0 THE STUDENT » ” This is a suggested method which the coordinator 
may follow with his own individual alterations* Ft'squent references regarding 
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the use of study guides are made throughout the remaining section of this 
handbook* 



Questions and Answers: Brief Sunmary 

Q* hhat is a directly related study guide? 

A* A directly related study guide is an instr«@iit iddch is designed to 
serve as ^ust that»-a guide— to the part-time cooperative student in his 
pursuit of teehidcal i&omation directly s^elated to his Job 63q)erience8* 
It affords an excellent means of correlating instruction in school with 
actual ei^eriences on the Job* A directly related study guide may contain 
any number of assignments; but they may be classified as directly related 
only idien they can be correlated with Job performance at the training 
agency* 

Q* Vlhat are some of the advantages to the coordinator or supervisor in having 
a directly related study guide? 

A* 1* It lends itself well to the supervised and directed study plan* 

2* It provides a means of making definite assignaents* 

3* It sets up definite tasks to be performed* 

4* It provides original problems* 

5* It lists available references* 

6* It ^imJjiates lost motion and waste of time* 

7* It provides a record of progress in school and on the Job* 

8* It provides a concrete basis for evaluation of student performance 
in the classroom situation* 

Q* Should student learners be permitted to meet requirements merely by 
answering the questions listed und^ each Job in the study guide? 

A* To allow student^lesu^^s to merely answer the questions would be 

permitting them to get by with inadequate and incomplete work* In order 
for the student-learners to appreciate all phases of the Job, it is 
suggested h^*e that after the Job has been selected, the student should 
assemble all refermices, make a survey of the reading materials and set 
up an outline of attack, read and take notes without regard for the 
questions » He should then answer all questions listed under the Job in 
the study gidde (using only his memory and notes) as a culminating 
phase of the study* 

Q* How much time should be used in orientating student-learners to the use 
of the directly related study guide? 

A* There is no definite time recommended for orientation* However, at the 
beginning of the school year, the coordinator should use sufficient time 
to t®a@h the actual mechanics of the study guide* The amount of time 
required win vary mth individual coordi^tors and each student group* 

The success of the program will depend to a great degree on the effective- 
ness of this period* 
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Qa If fifty pereent of th© class tSjoa© is devoted to indirectly relat^ rtudy, 
can the stndent^leamer folly develop more than on© average job of directly 
rested instruction per week? 

A, If the student-leamer sheets bis job^ collects his references;^ completes 
his resear ^ reading;, sets up his introduction ^d objectives ^ writes a 
complete description of the job operation^ and answers all the questions 
und«* the problen^it is reasonable to assume that two average study guide 
jobs per week is about all that could bo expect edc No set reejuirements 
should be established. Allowances must be made for individual differences 
and differences in assignments. 

Q. Should the student— leai^ner b© allowed to select just any job in the 
directly related study guide^ or should he b© assisted in choosing the 
jobs ^ch will correlate with work eaqperiences? 

Ao It is recommended that the student-leamer have a complete break-down of 
•n job operations at M.s training agency© With this information^ the 
student-leamer and the coordinator^, working together^ can make the 
proper selection of jobs which wail corr^at© with work experiences© 

Qo Is it necessary for the coordinator^ onploy^p^ and the student to cooperate 
in making a ccanplete break-down of job operations at each tr^ning agency? 

A, In order for the coordinator to Imcw the different job operations vfeich 
the studmt-learn^ ^dll be expected to perform^ it is reasonable to 
believe that the coordinator as well as the student-leamer should have 
this information© Such information will be of much value to both in 
selecting jobs in the study guides which can be correlated with work 
experiences© 
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CHAPTER mil 



Correlation of Directly Rrf.ated Instruction 
With Eacperiences 

Introduction 

The corr^ation of r^at©d instruction vdth the work eaqperience on the 
job means the ”tying-in” of directly r^ated study with idiat the student- 
learner is doing on the job* The coordinator not only must students 

on the use of study guides— he must also teach how to use them. Jobs in the 
study guides should be assigned to students until they are capable of 
selecting their own assignments. Continuous checking will insure that the 
classroom study is "in-line” with what the student is doing on the job. 

Another method of correlating directly r^ated study with work ex- 
periences is that of preparing the student in advance for new experiences on 
the job. The coordinator canj> during his contacts with an employer, learn 
of new duties and responsibilities which the student-learner will soon be 
performing and make assignments in advance to correlate with these duties. 

Record Form of Work Experience 

The printed form which follows is recommended as satisfactory for 
keeping this important record of work experiences. The blank forms may be 
purchased from Johnson R^inters, Corinth, Mississippi, for almost the same 
price as mimeograph paper plus stencils^ and thsy look much neater and add 
prestige to the student's record. 
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(Student’s Name) 



(Occupation) 



(Employer) 







SECTION A 



WORK EXPERIENCE ON JOB 


M. 


T. 


W. 


T. 


F. 


S. 


TOTAL TmE 


1. 
















2. 
















3. 
















4. 
















5. 
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8. 
















9. 
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11. 
















12. 

















TOTAL HOURS FOR WEEK 



SECTION B 



DATS 


TDME In 


TIMEOUT 


TOTAL DAILY 




MON. 










TUES. 








Date (Monday)- 


WED. 








Coordinator’s 

Grades. 


THUR. 








FRI. 








Amoimt of Pay 
Earned- 


SAT. 










TOTAL HOURS 





<OHN«ON « ceRINTH 



MONDAY: 

Date 

Subject: 

References :. 



TUESDAY: 

Date 

Subject: 

References :. 



WEDNESDAY: 

Date 

Subject: 

References : 



THURSDAY: 

Date 

Subject: 

References : 



FRIDAY: 

Date 

Subject: _ 
References :. 



ASSIGNMENT SHEET - SECTION C 



Job No 



Job No 



Job No 



Job No 



Job No 



TEACHER’S COMMENT - SECTION D 



Instruction for Using the Job Report Form 



Section A 

There are 12 lines for describing viork experiences* For example an auto 
mechanic trainee may have: 1* Cleaned and repaired a carburetor; 2* Adjusted 
a carburetor; 3* Replaced distributor points; 4. Adjusted distributor points 
5* Done trouble shooting; 6. Replaced cylinder brake kits; 7* Relined 

brake shoes; 8* Balanced >^e^s; etc*— =-all of 'idiich are listed under "Work 
Experience on the Job*" The amount of time spent on the job— 'Monday throu^ 
Saturday«-should be recorded in quarter hours (l/4> 1/2, 3/4, 1, etc*)* Some 
days a student might perform a variety of jobs* No experience should be 
recorded more i^an once on the form* At the end of the week, the student 
should total the amount of time spent on each p^formance or duty and then 
total the hours for the we^* An item titled misceLlaneoue may be entered 
on the last line to account for time not otherwise assignable* 

Section B 

Sufficient space is allotted for listing the time the student checked— in 
on the job, checked out, and the total time spent on the job daily* At the 
end of the wedc the total hours spent on the job should equal the total hoiu*s 
from Section A, A date (Monday, for example) should be the beginning date of 
the work experience report* The coordinator places the grade for the we^*s 
work on the appropriate line* The blank "Amount of Pay Earned" should be 
filled in by the student upon receipt of his wages* This might be on a weekly 
or monthly basis* 

Section C 

This section is devoted to assignments by the coordinator* Each day 
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we 



th© Job nurabor in tih© study gui.d©;i subjoct or titl© of th© Job^ snd 

referenceso Pag© numbers of references used should also be included. 

This assignment sheet furnishes the coordinator with an easy and practical 
method of correlating directed study with work egsperience. A student should 
not be required to scmplete a "job a day" because of the varying amount of 
research required and because of individual differences involved. A better 
plan is to require complete treatment of the problem regardless of the time 
required. Each coordinator should work out his own requirements for a week's 
work based on the individual student and the nature of the problems involved. 
Section D 

This section furnishes the coordinator with ample space for any comments, 
suggestions, or remarks pertaining to the student's work for any particular 
day or for the week or for future work. 



<fe®stions and Answers s Brief Summary 

Q. What is meant by "Corr^ation of Related Instruction with Job Experience?" 

Xo It is th© "tySug-in" of the related instruction with what the student- 
learner is doing on the job. The effectiveness of the instruction will 
vary directly with th© degree ®f corr^ation© 

Qo Who is the *!l^ainer and who th© tSfcudent-Trainee? 

Ao The Trainer is the individual on the job nAio is responsible for the 

instruction of cooperative students on the job. It may be the employer 
or it may be someone #io ha© been designated by the employer. The student- 
trainee is the part-time cooperative student. 

Q. What is meant by directed study? 

Ao Directed study means that the student is directed in what to study, how 
t© study effeetiv^y, and how to analyze, interpret, and apply informa- 
tion so gained. 

Qo How may the coordinator m^e daily or weekly student assignments? 

Ao Dailx weekly student assignments may be made after a detailed study of 
the student's job experiences and a definite objective has been decided 
upon. 
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Q. What guide may a student use for directed study if a study guide is not 
available. 

A. The student may use the "Wedcly Job Report and Correlation Study Guide*’ on 
a project method basis. 



Directly Related Instruction 



The chapter on »'Use of Study Guides in Directly Rd.ated Instruction*' explains 
the maj@r activity that should take place during the directly rrf.ated instruc- 
tion pericio The coordinator should be aware of the disadvantages of exclusive 
use of the study guide. After the orientation period, during idiich students 
are taught how to record work experiences on the job, prepare study guide 
assignments, and select jobs idiich correlate with on-the-job work experiences, 
the coordinator must gu^d against following any set routine to the extent that 
it becomes boring and monotonous to students. 

The following msy be used by the coordinator to inject soiue variety into 
this period of jbiistructions 

A. Oral or written reports by each student on the history and operation 
of training agency by which he is employed. These might include 
information such as: 

1. Number of years in operation-^fomders and early history 

2. Ownership (s) 

3. Number of emplc^ees-^classified according to occupations 
4<* Function of establishment in business or industrial world 

5. Ejdiibit of materials made, types of work done, working models 
or the like 

B. Reports on trips, conferee©©, and conventions — oral and/or written 

1. Industrial visitations 

2. finployee training conferences 

3. State Club Meetings (Permit photography hobbyists to show 
slides and/or photographs made during trip.) 

C. Written autobiographies and/or preparation of a folder or scrapbook 
entitled "All About Me" ^ich may be used by the student in the 
future as he needs records regarding dates of employment, names 

of immediate superiors, etc. 
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D« Scrap Books 

Occupational information plaining to related occupations^ 
educational or training requirements for promotion^ effects of 
automation^ current trends 

E« Supplementary reading assigned by employers 

1. Trade and/or professional magazines (often provided by employers) 

2. Book reports (on books recommended and/or provided by employers) 

F. Special report ?3 may be made orally or written on subjects such as: 

1. Why I Selected My Occupation 
2« What is Ne/w in Ify Occupation 
3* My Future on My Job 
U* If I W®p© % Boss 

5. History of Trade and Industrial Education 

6. Hazards of Occupation 

7. Why Stay in School 

G. Discussion of current events and their impack on workers 

1. Acts of Congress and laws passed by Mississippi State Legislatwe 

2. Activities of A. and !• Board and area dwelopnent committees 
in bringing new industries to Mississippi 

3. Role of labor unions in the world at work 

4. Status and provisions of "ri^t to work** laws 
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CHAFTES XXIV 

Indirectly Related Instruction 

Indirectly related information for student-learners is classified as 
knowledge all persons going to work in any occupation should have. Indi- 
rectly related instruction will ordinarily comprise one class period each 
day or a given number of class periods per week depending on the local 
situation. Indirectly related information may not be considered essential 
to enable an individual to perform the manipulative skiUs on the Job; 
but possession of it does create confidence and Job pride and enables him 
to work with a greater degree of intelligence and satisfaction. It is 
said that 80^ - 90 ^ of those losing their Jobs do so because of personal 

traits and cheraet eristics which sure unacceptable rather than because of 
inability to perform required work. 

Indirectly related instruction gives the coordinator an opportunity 
to use a wide variety of teaching procedures; reading assignments, lectures, 
oral reports, buza sessions, panel discussions, visiting speakers, radio, 

W, visual aids (blackboards, charts, film strips, and sound movies), 
bulletins, demonstrations, and business and industrial visitations. 

If the local situation provides for two related class periods per day, 
one period should be devoted to indirectly nelated instruction. However, 
if the local situation provides for only one period of related instruction 
per day, at least two class periods per week should be devoted to this type 
of related instruction. 
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Beiit use of time be mad© and more effective teaching result if 
the indirectly related instruction is presented on the basis of units; 
such as a unit jc desirable work habits and attitudes^ legal lnfoznatlon> 
etc. In Introducing these units or subjects^ the coordinator must 
recognize the need for proper orientation by explaining ^e pui^oso^ 
reason^ and the use of the infonnation* In other words^ he must ’’sell” 
the students on each unit and try to make each as interesting as possible. 
Since education is coasidered a gradual leEornlng process resulting in 

t 

growth and changed behavior^ the indirectly related instruction will 
have better resulti^ if it is carried on as a continuous learning process 
throughout the school year. 

Following are some recommended units or subjects to be studied by 
the students during the school year: 

Orientation will require more time in this program 
than in regular high school subjects. New students^ especially^ 
need to acquire considerable information as soon after 
school opens as possible. !fhe coordinator should esg^laln 
the operation of the particular local Vocational Part- 
Time Cooperative Tfalniag Program^ the philosophy underlying 
it, classrocan regulations and gener al procedures. All students, 
whether placed on the Job or not, should be tau^t how 
to make application for employ&ent covering phases such 
as: writing lottos of application, pxeparlng data sheets, 
making appointments for Interviews, presenting cards of 
introduction, and making follow-ups. This Information is 
essential to the students not placed and will be helpful 
Inter to those already placed. It is only human for students 
to want to know what will be expected of them. OMs period, 
during the first few days (or even weSks) of school, provides 
the coordinator with the opportunity to explain the grading 
system for both related instruction (directly and indirectly) 
in school and employer evaluation on the Job. Lectures, 
films, discussions, and preparation of written materials 
are suggested techniques of instruction for use in providing 
Infomation described above. 

Desirable work habits and attitudes create respect 
for and understanding of teacher-student relationships 
which may be enhanced anc deepened daily, not only in the 
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Vocational clasaroom but in all other classes* Students should 
become avare of the fact that desirable habits and attitudes 
are basic to success and practice in such at school is good 
practice for vhat is req;uired on the Jobo Suggested topics to be 
covered include pwsonallty developnent^ personal qualities^ 
mental^ physical^ and emotional habits* The coordinator may use 
many teaching procedures in developing this ]^se of training 
idkieh is so vital to the total personal development of students* 

^ployer-employee relations include s^ool«trainee 
relationships with Ms mnployer and should be developed to 
cover relations frem the standpoint of a full-time worker also* 

Zt is suggested that the coordinator develop or have developed 
topics such as: '’What the employer expects from the employee^" 

"Desirable habits^ and attitudes^" "Loyalty^" and "A day's work 
for a day's pay*" Then reverse the situation to cover: "What 

the employee has a rl^t to expect from the employer^" "Promotions^" 
"Retirement^" "Appropriate working conditions^" and "Job security*" 
Bnplojers may be used as guest speakers to develop some of these 
topics* Panel discussion in which employers ^d students 
participate is another interesting technique which mi^t be used here* 

Leg€fcl information should help clarify and give the student an 
understanding of why the coordinator must be careful to abide by 
any federal and state laws pertaining to businesses involved in 
interstate commerce as well as placing students in hazardous 
ocetqpations* Child labor laws^ wage and hour regulations^ student- 
learner certificates^ and workmen’s compeixsatlon (a Mississippi 
law) should he esqslained and understood by each student* An 
esqpianatiDn and discussion of the purpose and operation of 
organized Imbor should be presented* Another legal aspect that 
is a "must" is withholding taxes-°>income taxes and social security. 

!Z3ie coordinator should explain the filing of income tax returns 
for a calendar year on total earnings and exemptions* Information 
on these subjects may be secured from the State U* S* Department 
of Labor Office^ Social Security Administration^ and Director of 
Internal Revenue. (In some instances it is good public relations 
to aSk representatives of these agencies to meet with the students 
and explain their programs*) 

Health and hygiene should be stressed from the standpoint 
of diet^ rest, posture^ and recreation* Personal grooming and 
personal hygiene for both business and pleasure should be 
included* (Some excellent films on these subjects are available 
from the film lll>rary of the Miss* State Board of Health* )(Here^ 
too> it is good fublle relations to invite gmest speakers who 
r^esent clothing stores^ beauty parlors^ medical profession^ etc*) 

Club activities present students enrolled in the Part-time 
Cooperative Program a medium through which they may pasrticlpate 
in professional^ social and recreational functions missed during 
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the regular school program because of ^|^elr part-time Job 
traiolnge All programs should provid^a^ this opportunity for 
students by organising local Trade and Industrial Education 
Clubs. Unless one already exists^ a dlub constitution should 
be developed and adopted. In addltio^to providing social and 
recreational activities » the club offiti^s an excellent laboratory 
for the practice of parliamentary procedure and helps the 
student recognize the value of organ! tad activities so he ulU 
be informed about and Interested in activities of eivie clubs 
which he may seme day be Invited to jMn. It offers an avenue 
for developing good public relations trough various club 
programs and projects. An annual empj^yer-employee banquet 
is often the only public relations ba|^uet in the entire school. 

Parliamentary procedure is learniid primarily as students 
participate in club activities^ but a -iipeelal unit may be 
provided as needed. TCere are several references available for 
use in teaching fundamental prlnclplei^ of parliamentary procedure^ 
steps in making a motion^ types of mojtions^ making nominations^ 
voting^ etc. Prentice-Hall Book Compii^y publishes an excellent 
book on parliamentary law adopted fro^ Roberts Rules of Order. 

Occupational information is impbl^ant even though students 
have selected and entered training for> an occupation. Qnphasls 
should be placed on occupations in the community served^ possible 
effects of automation^ occupational trends^ possibilities for 
promotion^ desirability of continued Question (including part- 
time and evening classes)^ expansion p^f business and Industry 
in the local area^ etc. Representatives of Miss. Enployment 
Service Commission can be most helpfu|. in meeting with the 
students. - 

Safety is defined as freedom frod»^ hurt^ danger > injury or 
rihk. Time may be well spent on this subject covering safety 
in the school^ in the home^ emd on the Job. Some firms have 
safety engineers who will welcome the^opportunlty to meet with 
the students and discuss their programs. 

'h 

Vocabulary Improvement may combine three areas that are 
recommended as a continuous teaching process to be used in both 
directly related Instruction and all subjects covered in 
Indirectly related instruction, ^elilng^ word meaning and 
usage should be stressed in 6ill pheisell of related instruction. 
Speech training which may be practiced by giving oral reports. 
Considerable emphasis should be placed on the "art of listening" 
since most employers give oral instructions and students need 
to Increase their ability to listen to^ understand and follow 
directions. 

Business and socieJ. etiquette is a subject on which time 
may be well spent during the indirectly related instruction period. 
!Qiere are many new books in this general area. Role playing is 
a good technique to use in this unit# i 
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Business and social relations and an ex^^lanation of the 
differences aiifi^t prove valuable to the young neophytes of 
the business world. 

Additional subjects a coordinator may desire to cover during the 
indirectly related periods of instruction are: General Business !Cralning> 

Business Lav> Business Arithmetic^ Business English^ and Telephone 
Techniques. A coordinator should study his local situation and local 
curriculum before attempting to dwell on any of these subjects^ except^ 
perhaps^ telephone technique. Some schools offer one or two semester 
courses in which these areas are either covered in part or quite adequately. 
Coordinators should study carefully the personal data sheets of students 
to determine the extent to which some of these subjects are being or have 
been studied by a majority of the students. When duplication is noted> 
it is recommended that the coordi.nator alter the program of topics to meet 
individual needs. There follow brief descriptions of the above mentioned 
units of instruction. 

General business training could include information on the 
free enterprise system^ record keeping^ filing^ economics^ government > 
etc. This information would certainly increase the student's 
knowlege of the business world and help him progress toward becoming 
a well-rounded citizen. 

Business arithmetic or practical mathematics is sometimes 
esseniicd in the training of Trade and Industrial trainees. If 
possible^ instruction in this field should be provided to meet 
needs as determined by a study of the results of admlzilsterlng 
a standardized test in this area. 

Business English has become ^ elective English for seniors 
in some hi£^ schools which offer the Part-time Cooperative Training 
Program. Most part-time cooperative students enroll in this course 
since it seans to meet their needs best. If the course is not 
offered in the regular curriculum^ a coordinator should certainly 
spend the time required to review fundamentals of English grammar 
and business letter writing. 

Telephone technique may be termed quite desirable in training 
for some occupations. Some time mic^t be spent in teaching how 
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to receive and place local and long distance calls^ facts 
about toll charges^ etc* Proper telephone habits and manners 
the use of the telephone directory vlll be helpful to 
all students 

Indirectly related material should be organized In such a manner as 
to correlate best with the needs of the majority of student-learners* One 
important, unit of Indirectly related instruction not mentioned in the 
subjects suggested above is that concerned, with the proper use of library 
and reference materials* Such information is essential to the student- 
learner if he is to use stiady guides effectively during the directly related 
study periodo IMs cem best be offered early in the school term and can 
be presented rather effectively throu^ fihn strips based on the Dewey 
Declmilar Glassification System* Most school and/or pubUc librarians 
welcome an opportunity to conduct short courses in the use of library 
materials* 



Questions and Answers: A Brief Summary 

Q* What is indirectly related material? 

A* This area includes the technical auxiliary and non-technlcal information 
idiich may not be necessary to enable an individual to perform the 
job sOsills of the trade but the possession of which creates job 
pride and confidence* Included are units such as: applied mathematics^ 

related drawing^ sketching^ biislness English^ elementary booKke^ing^ 
and the like* 

Q* Is indirectly related instruction necessary? 

A* Yes^ because it helps to create confidence and professional attitudes 
and makes for professional^ social^ and civic satisfaction* 

Q* Who determines \dilch material is classified as directly or indirectly 
related? 

A* This is the function of the coordinator* He determines the organization 
prepares the outlines^ and provides for the proper correlation* 

Qo It seems that many students do not know how to study* What can be 
done about this? 
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A* All stiuSents need to be tau^t how to study* Here is an excellent 
opportunity to do a fuetional Job* Hot only must the student be 
taught how to study, he must also be taught how to use the library, 
reference materials and techniCckL materials, and how to write a 
paper summarizing what he has found* 

In addition to, and as an esipanslcn of the above ^terial, one recent 
revision offers a coordinator and students even more resource material 
with which to work* Listed below are twelve units with Individual 
topics included in each* Helpful materials may be reqjaested from the 
Department of Industrial Sducatj.on, Currieulum Materials Laboratory, 
Mississl]^! State University, State College, Mississippi* 



UST OF UHITS AND LESSONS FOR INDIREOALX RELATED INSlRUCn ON 

I* Bnployer-Biployee Relations 

Lessons #1 & #2 - What the Enpioyer Expects F 3 ?om the Baployee 
Lessons #3 & - What the Biqsloyee Has A Rlfd^t to Eii^ot From 

the BapJoyer 

Lesson - Typical Bnployee-Buployer Problems 

Lesson jf6 - Code of Good Labor Practices 
Lessons & #8 - Organized Labor 

II* Personality Developnent 

LeSSoh #1 - Exploration Of Personality 

Lesson - Understanding Your Personality 

Lesson #3 - Putting Personality Into Your W^k 

Lesson #4 - improving Your Appearance to Improve Your Personality 

Lesson #5 - Good Grooming and Dress 

Lesson ^ - Chareieter Development 

Lesson #7 - Negative Traits of Personality and Character 

Lesson jfQ - Rating Scale of All Units Covered 

III* Hmaan Relations 

Lesson #1 - Introduction 

Lessons #2 - #6 - Techniques of Getting Along with People 

Lessons 5 )^ & - Remembering or Memory 

Lesson il9 - Firm Human Relations 
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17 • Psychology 

Lesson #1 - Introduction 

Lesson #2 - Heredity Point of View 

Lesson #3 ~ Habits 

Lessons #4 & #5 -> Personal Adjustments 

Lessons ^ - Learning Process 



V. Parliamentary Procedure 



Lesson #1 
Lesson ^ 
Lesson #3 

Lesson #4 
Lesson #5 



- Reasons for Studying Parliamentary Procedure 

- Order of Business 

- Qualifications of Presiding Officer and Duties 
of Ofilcers 

- El^t Steps for Making Motions 

- Organizing Clubs or Societies (Meetings) 



VI* State and Federal Laws 



Lesson #1 

Lesson #2 
Lesson #3 
Lesson ^ 
Lesson ^ 



- General Insurance Contributions Act^ Federal 
Income Tax 

- Review of Lesson #1> FICA and Income Tax 

- State Sales Tax, Excise Tax, and State Income Tax 

- Child Labor Law and Wage and Hour Lav 

- Workmen's Condensation Law 



VII* Money Maziagement 



Lesson #1 
Lessons #2 & #3 - 
Lesson ^ 

Lesson #5 
Lessons ^ & #7 > 
Lessons ^ )fii- » 



Your Money €U3id You 

Personal Budgeting 

This Business of Savings 

Investing Money 

Credit and Credit Instnanents 

Insurance 



VII 7 * Job Application and Interview 

Lesson #1 - How to obtain an Interview 

Lessons #2 & #3 - Your Part in the Interview 
Lesson ^ - Does Your Appearance Rate A Job? 

Lesson - ®ie Interview 

Lesson ^ - Writing Letters of Application 
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Business Law 



Lesson 


#1 


Lesson 


#a 


Lesson 


#3 


Lesson 




Lesson 


#5 


Lesson 


.#6 


Lesson 


#7 


Lesson 


#6 


Lesson 


#9 


Lesson 




Lesson 


#11 


Lesson 


#12 


Lesson 


#13 


Lesson 


# 1 ^ 



- Property 

- Real Property 

- Persorja Property 

- Contracts 

- The Agreement 

- Grievances of Assent 

- Legality of Object 

- Competent Pcfftles 

- Poms of Agreement and Discharge of Obligations 

- Negotiable Instruments 

- Poms and Contents of Negotiable Instruments and 
Liabilities of the Parties 

- Negotiable Instruments- TroxiBter 

- Negotiable Instruments 

- Negotiable Instruments - Presentment - Notice 
of Dishonesty 



Business Ethics 


Lesson 


#1 


Lesson 


#2 


Lesson 


#3 


Lesson 


#4 


Citizenship 


Lesson 


#1 


Lesson 


#2 


Lesson 


#3 


Lesson 


#4 


Lesson 


#5 


Lesson 


#6 


Lesson 


#7 


Health 


Lesson 


#1 


Lesson 


#2 


Lesson 


#3 


Lesson 


#4 


Lesson 


#5 


Lesson 


#6 


Lesson 


#7 


Lesson 


#8 


Lesson 




Lesson 


#10 



- Customer Relations 

- Relationships with Bnployers €U 3 d Employees 

- Goodwill and Relationship with Competitors 

- Social Ethics— Representing Place of Basployment 



- Democracy 

App3^®®lQ>tive Understanding of our National Government 

- Appreciative Understandlzig of our State Government 

- Appreciative Understa nd i ng of our County Government 

- Appreciative Understanding of our Municipal Government 

- Appreciative Understanding of the Rest of the World 

- American Citizenship 



- Mental Hygiene 

- Diet 

- Proteins 

- Diet - Mineral and Water 

- Diet - Vitamins 

- Body Processes - Digestion 

- Diet - Metabolism and Ductless rn 

- Body Processes - Excretion 

- Posture 

- Clothes and Budgeting Ttae 



CHAPTER XXV 



Deairable Student Conduct in the Claasrocm 

The classroom la a laboratory in vihlch students have an opportunity to 
develop and practice the kinds of attitudes^ personality traits^ b^avioral 
patterns^ reactions to rules and regulations^ appropriate dress^ general good 
grooming^ acceptable speech^ tone of voice> established routine procedures^) 
and the like ^diich are considered not only acceptable but desirable on the 
Jobo Consequently^ the coordinator has the responsibility of creating and 
maintaining in the classroom^ a business-like atmosphere ‘which closely 
resembles that found in a well-organized office^ for example. 

This goal can be achieved best if^ as part of the orientation program 
the first few we^s of school^ the coordinator (perhaps with the aid of a 
student-planning committee) sets ^limits” within which all students may 
operate and establishes a well-organized time schedule and class routine. 

It is particularly important that sufficient worthifdiile activities be 
planned to utilize full class periods during the first few weeks. Insofar as 
is possible &L1 materials^ including study guides, should be on hand for the 
first class session. If this is not possible, then the time may wi^ be spent 
in orientation and other indirectly related group activities vdiich will occupy 
the full time of each trainee. It is during these first few weeks that some 
patterns of behavior are set vhich are most difficult to change later — for 
example, the idea that the related instruction period may be used to study 
other school subjects, run errands, make up work for other classes, etc. 
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Period Devoted to Directly Related Instruction 

When students enter the classroom^ they should proceed to the cabinet and 
bookshelves to secure notebooks^ study guides and any reference materials 
needed for completing the job assignment on which they are working. This 
should be done in a quiet and orderly manner. 

Usually students may begin work without delay or any specific instructions 
from the coordinator. Students in similar training situations may be permitted 
to study together as long as they don't disturb other menbers of the class and 
to the extent that they are working on same or related assignments. This 
sometimes necessitates close supervision on the part of the coordinator to 
see that all students are spending their time most profitably. 

Iiess confusion results idien the coordinator moves from one table to 
another to answer students' questions than idien students go to the coordinator's 
de^. Students with questions or problems should raise their hands for assistance 
by the coordinator at their tables. Conferences with individual students on 
confidential matters should be held at the coordinator's desk or in his office. 

It is usually good practice to have several conferences of this nattire with each 
student during the school session. 

Ihiphasis should be {D.aced on the importance of following instructions 
carefully and students should be encouraged to seek the coordinator's 
assistance when problems arise iidiich are beyond the student's comprehensi^on 
or understanding. Students should be encouraged to follow this same procedure 
on the job. Some students will need assistance in determining which assign- 
ment to do next, selecting prop^ references^ etc. before starting their 

' c 

work. After all students are seated at tables with notebooks^ study guides^ 
and reference materials^ each should first fill in his work experience repoarb 
for the previous day's work. In the instance of Monday^ the information 
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regarding i«ork aosperience will include that for both Friday and Saturday in 
many instances » 

The coordinator may use this time to check the class roll. 

It is a good idea for the coordinator to circulate among the students 
assisting than in any possible way — checking work esqperiences and correlating 
study guide or other study material with actual work e9q)eriences« If any 
student desires an individual conference with the coordinator^ this time 
should be given him at the coordinator's desk or office* 

Students should work until a short time before the bell rings at the end 
of the period o At the designated time students should return books and other 
materials to their proper i^aces in cabinets and reference shelves* On a 
designated day of the week students may hand in notebooks and study guides for 
grading* 

The attitude of the student mil largely determine the value he will 
receive from a study of directly related material* Attitude will also tend 
to regi:^.ate his conduct* It is obvious^ therefore^ that the coordinator 
should concern himself with the cultivation of proper student attitudes* The 
following suggestions may be helpful* 

A* "Sell" the idea that related information is important to students 
on the job* 

B* Be sure that every student knows what is expected of him* 

Co Have a clearly defined and well organized plan of parocedure* 

Do Have a plan for the student to follow in the soluticm of problans 
r^ative to related instruction, and be sure he understands its 
value and knows how to use it* 

Fc Be enthusiastic and sincere about what you are doing« 

Fo Be fair, firm, and friendly with students at all times* 

Go Decide what you want done and firmly require that it be done* 
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H* Be sure that you have a personal interest in each student; he will 
know without being tolde 

le Work hard to accomplish your objectives* 

Period Devoted to Indirectly Related Instruction 

A most important phase of the indirectly related period is the organization 
of 'material to be covered during a given time* The coordinator must have his 
lectures and/or other activities for the day organized and set up in a 
manner that will be interesting and wortlndiile to the class as a idiole* 

After the coordinator has his material organized^ he must then let the 
student know just idiat type of participation is required* The main thing is 
ta be certain that all students know just idiat is required and expected of them* 

Student-coordinator planning can be used effectively in determining which 
indirectly related subjects should be studied and in ^at order* They can be 
taui^t to identify their own needs and the units on viiich th^ think they 
shbold concentrate* 

There are many techniques of instructir n Mch may be used this period 
^ for the entire group* The important thing is that there be a method^ and 
that the conduct of the class not be permitted to proceed in a haphazard 
manner* The following methods or procedures may be helpful to provide variety* 

A* Lecture and discussion on topics of interest to all students 
regardless of occupational interest* 

B* Role liLaying and other kinds of demonstrations* 

C* Directed study method similar to the procedure used in the 
directly related class* 

D* Opportxmity to use creative abilities* 

E* Project method— individual projects assigned to individual students 
or to groups* 

F* Use of visual aids* 
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The resourceful coordinator will be able to devise many ways to carry on 



indirectly r^ated instruction » A combination of the above suggested methods 
might be desirable in seme cases vdiile in others one method alone mi|^t be 
more desirable for any given unit of study* 
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CHAPTBR XXVI 



Written Work — ^Flnal Fom 

It is here that the real ability of the coordinator is tested. Students 
tend to search for direct answers to questions rather than to read subject 
matter with the objective of acquiring knowledge which will be useful to them. 
!Hie coordinator must constantly encourage students to do their reading with 
the latter purpose in mind. It is necessary to develop techniques and 
devices ^ich cause students to attack their assignments realistically rather 
than for the purpose of meeting requirements. The student must understand 
that here, probably for the first time, he is afforded the opportunity to use 
his own initiative and ability in acquiring knowledge idiich will be of direct 
value to him. He must also understand that the part-time cooperative class 
represents a departure from the conventional classrocm procedure to which he 
has been accustomed. The new freedom idiich he finds available to him is a 
challenge which he must accept as being an opportunity for s^f development 
in achieving maturity. It is suggested that the strength of the part-time 
cooperative program can be measured by the degree to vdiich the above is 
accomplished. 

In order that the rd.ated instruction period may function properly a 
certain amount of written work must be done by each student. Special emphasis 
should be placed on this phase of the student’s study because it will consti- 
tute a record of the progress he is making in mast^ing the technical and the 
non-technical information related to his occupation. If quality is to be 
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stressed and the student is to obtain the most from his study, then some 
procedure must be established by the coordinator and students whereby this may 
be accomplished. The detailed procedures that may be followed in each part- 
time cooperative class in accomplishing this objective will vary somewhat $ but 
the same general purpose, or objective, should be kept in mind by all. 

No attempt is made to suggest that there is only one way in which a 
student should record the answers to the questions found in the study guide as 
well as the other material written by him. Zn the following discussion 
suggested procedures are given in a general way and with the hope that with 
such information a coordinator will be betto:* able to establish a definite 
procedure for his students to follow from the begixining. 

In familiarising himself with a study guide the student will see that 
each job is a separate unit of work. After a job assignment is sheeted, 
the student will study all available references listed, as well as any 
supplemental references, prior to working the problems and answering the 
questions. Some coordinators prefer to have students furnish the necessary 
paper vfliile others may provide it. A heading is necessary to properly 
identifir the work with the writer and the job. Following is a suggested 
heading: 

name ■ JOB NO. ■■■■-- 

OCCUPATION ■ SUBJECT 

DATE BEGUN ^^^E CCMFEBTED - - 

REFERENCES HEAD: 



BODI OF REPORT AND ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS TO FOLLOW: 
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If paper is furnished by the school^ some coordinators prefer to duplicate 
or print such a heading on the paper before distributing it. If the paper is 
furnished by the student^ then all students should use the same type and size 
of paper and binder. 

After the student has completed a job assignment in the study guide, it 
should be turned in to the coordinator for checking. This procedure ^will 
vary. Seme coordinators may require that work be turned in after the com- 
pletion of each job. Others may have designated intervals for students to 
hand in such work. After the coordinator has checked the work and satisfied 
himself with the student’s accomplishment, the work should then be returned 
to the student and filed in his notebook for future reference. 

An individual file should be set up for each student in the course and 
all pertinent information and data pertaining to the student and his work 
should be kept in it. A hea'vy manilla folder may be used; but the expanding 
env^ope type is more satisfactory for this purpose. This will be an 
accumulative record of the student and may be used in various ways. 

Other types of written work, such as research papers, themes, reports, 
etc., will be handed in by the student. After this work has been checked 
by the coordinator, it may be returned to the student to be filed with the 
rest of his written work. Most of this written work accomplished by the 
student should be preserved, at least until after he has left school. 

Some coordinators have found it practical, especially as a means of 
review near the end of the school session, to have all the students training 
for a particular vocation group themselves together and in the light of 
their individual answers to the questions in their study guide and an 
increased amount of on-the-job experience formulate the most logical answers 
to each of the questions previously answered. The answers developed by 
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each group may be typed, bound, and used by the coordinator as a key for the 
different study guides. 

In the student's file there should also be kept certain other records 
and information concerning the student. Some of these will be his employer's 
report card, application, personal data sheet, academic record, etc. All 
this information, along with this written work, should be retained as long 
as the student is enrolled in the part-time cooperative training program. 
Questions will aii'ise, with some, as to viiat should be done with this after 
the student has left the program or school. As a part of the coordinator's 
over-all program a follow-up service should be included. A good follow-up 
program should extend at least five years beyond the time the stud^t leaves 
school. If the follow-up program is to to be carried out, the individual file 
the student should be maintained during this period. Because of space it 
may not be possible to retain, in the file, all the various items mentioned 
above. The coordinator may, at certain intervals, go throu^ the students' 
files and discard any material that may not be of value. VIhat should be 
retained is left to the discretion of the coordinator. Care should be 
exercised not to destroy anything that msy be of value for future reference 
including Job references. 
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CHAPTER mil 

Methods of Checking Notebooks and Other Written Work 

The success of a Part-Time Cooperative Trade and Industrial Education 
Program d^ends to a great extent on the related Instruction offered in 
the classroom* Work turned in by the students should always be carefully 
checked by the coordinator* Usually work done by the students is of 
better quality and greater Interest is shown when they are aware that 
each assignment will be checked thoroughly^ a grade given for all work 
done, and constructive criticisms made* 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to recommend any set procedure 
for every coordinator to follow in checking notebooks and other written 
material* Adaptation will have to be made to meet individual differences 
in students* All work, let it be repeated, should be checked closely* 

The Chief Objective of Checking 

Notebooks are checked primarily to determine progress of students in 
computlon of assignments or budgets of work given them* This check, along 
with grcuies given in other assigned work, helps the coordinator to determine 
the final grade to be given the student since that grade should represent 
the caliber of work done both on the job and in the school situation* 

When Should Written Work Be Checked? 

This will depend, to an extent, on the schedule set up by the Individual 
coordinator* However, it is well to do at least seme "spot checking" on 
asslgxments each day in order to soe that each student is proceeding in a 
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8atisfaetO£>y mazmer^ that he fully understands what he Is trying to do^ 
and that he is not falling behind in his assignments. If he does not 
seem to be making satlsfaetory progress^ the coordinator may help him 
discover his difficulties. He vaay, for eseample^ need some Individual 
help in improving his study habits and skills. Final checking and 
grading of assignments may be done on dates scheduled by the coordinator. 
Most coordinators work on weekly budgets or quotes of assignments with 
work completed during the week and handed in either Friday or during class 
period on the following Monday. 

Suggested Methods for Checking Assignments 

There are several methods of checking notebooks and written work 
recommended for use by the coordinator. Each may> of course^ adapt or 
use those best suited to his program. The following techniques cure 
offered as examples of methods that have been used successfully: 

A. All assignments completed during a grading period might 
be read and a grade given on the basis of the quality 

of work> apparent amount of research; and neatness of work 
handed in when due. As suggested above; this may be done 
at the end of a we^; on Monday or any time that is most 
convenient for the coordinator. This method will assure 
the coordinator that students are actually doing the work 
and doing it correctly. 

B. The coordinator; after having made assignments for written 
work might circulate around the tables to assist students 
in preparing their assignments. A close check should be 
made to see that instructions are being followed closely. 
Notebooks or other assigned work mlc^t be picked up and 
examined to see that correct references are being used; 
that questions are being answered properly and that good 
grammatical principles are being followed. A singILe check 
marx mxe^t be used by the coordinator to identify tne fact 
that the work seems to be good. This will lndicat(3 that a 
spot check in grading will usually suffice. If the work 
seems unsatisfactory; two check marks mlg^t serve iso indicate 
that it needs to be checked very carefully idien handed 

in. After written assignments are completed; they may 
be turned in to the coordinator for immediate checi’dng or 
kept in a notebook until the date set for turning in the 
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notebooks for grading* Iftien the final grade is to be 
determined^ the dkedk marks vill. serve to indicate to 
the coordinator idiieh assignments should be checked in 
their entirety and those for idiich a casual cheeking will 
suffice* 

C* Tfhe coordinator might well use all of the above second 
method^ but when in doubt as to the reliability of 
information being written by students^ might ask 
assistance from employers in cheeking the work* Itals 
is particularly recommended in dealing with occr^tions 
with which the coordinator is not too familiar* 

D* Ihe amount of work to be required from each student 
frequently constitutes one of the most difficult 
problems with which the coordinator has to deal* Stude^nts 
tend to expect specified and unified assigments^ which 
is a reflection of their experlei^es in conventional 
high school courses* In combating this situation the 
coordinator must develop an assignment system which 
will: 

1* Vot require that a specified number of assignments 
be completed in a given time* 

2* Cause each student to treat each assigonent on its own 
merit with reference to the amount of time and research 
necessary to fully satisfy his needs* 

3* Otherwise eonqpensate for individual differences in 
ability* 

4* Include a method of scoring thlch will tend to evaluate 
the amount and quality of work done rather than the 
number of assignnents completed or the time involved* 

It is suggested that a point system might be developed 
which would assign number values to each , assignment 
in accordance with the amount of research necessary 
to satisfy the given assignment* 

3* Include other provisions which may be conceived by 
the coordinator idiich will cause each student to 
proceed at his own best 'i^peed, with emphasis upon 
the personal value of each assignment rather thiui upon 
meeting specified regiulrements* 

6* Always cause each assignment to be as closely 
correlated with work experience as possible* 

\ 

7* Encourage the same type of individual initiative in 
this activity as is considered desirable on the Job* 
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CHAPTER XXmi 



Testing Technioues 

The coordinator is faced with the problem of testing students much the 
same as are other classroom teachers* However , it is a much more difficult 
and time-consuming problem because of the variety of interest and fields of 
work being studied by these students* The primary question is *'How is it 
possible to test so many fidds of work?*' There can be only one answer- 
devise a separate test for each student* It is not always necessary to test 
the ^ole group at one time* It is not even possible to give the same test 
covering the same material to different students in one occupation because of 
the fact that different students in a given occupation usually study different 
sections of the study guide in order to correlate in->school with on-the-job 
activities* 

In making a test the coordinator must remind himself of the essentials 
of a good test^ idiether oral or written: 

"Will the scores and ratings indicate the student's ability?" 

"Is the test valid^ that is, does it measure itdiat it is^ supposed to?" 

"Is the test reOllable^ that is^ does it give the sane results if related?" 

"Is the test easy to administer and score?" 

"Are the test questions and scoring objective?" 

The coordinator must adapt a testing program to meet local needs* The 
following are given as suggestions regarding tests on directly related study: 
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A. Oral Tests: Oral tests are an exc^lent method of creating a 

learning experience and at the same time detennining marks. Marks should not 
be given to students unless an objective method of determinations is outlined 
prior to giving the test. 

It is desirable to have conferences with students f^om time to time 
concerning completed work. The coordinator can often conduct these conferences 
in such a way that they take on the fom of an oral test upon which a grade 
may be given. In order to make the test as objective as possible^ the 
coordinator should base his grade upon an outline which has previously been 
explained to the student. A suggested outline follows. However > each 
coordinator must prepare one to meet his own needs: 

1. Answers to questions~did the student come directly to the 
pointy or were his statements too general in nature? 

2. Did he cover the material thoroughly? 

3« Did he copy the material verbatum from the reference? 

4. Did he understand the information well enou^ to apply it in 
a work situation or was his concept of it too general for 
practical application? 

5o In connection with the material, could he answer questions 
regarding application, such as: 

a. How? 

b. When? 

c. Why? 

d. Where? 

The coordinator should capitalize on idiat he knows about an occupation 
when testing orally. His familiarity with many fields of work will be helpful 
to him as a basis for oral testing and the more frequently he uses his 
technique the more proficient he will become. 

Another method of testing students orally is by permitting students to 
conduct discussions with members of the same occupational group on probl@ns or 
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sections of the study guide that have been completed. An outline shnilar to 
the one shoMi above may be used for grading purposes. 

The cheeking of attitude can be done effectively during oral testing as well 
as thrcui^ close observation during regular class sessions. 

B. Written Tests: The best written test contains items of all types— 
true-false^ completion^ problems, matching, and essay questions. The coordinator 
should not wait until he is ready to give a test on directly related material 

to prepare the questions. Questions must be clearly stated. Inlhen answers are 
recorded as questions are written down it is much easier to prepare a key for 
scoring. Suggestions regarding types of questions ^ch mi^t be considered 
suitable for written test: 

1. In practically all occupational groups, problems are often a part 
of the study. Some of these problems or similar ones may be 
given on a test. 

2 * As the coordinator helps a student with phases of his work, 
questions in relation to those parts with which help was given 
will come to mind and should be "jotted** down at that time and 
used later on a test. 

3. When the students participate in discussions such as mentioned 
above, the alert coordinator will recognisse good topics about 
idiich to raise questions on a written test. 

4« ^estions may be written down at the time the coordinator 
checks notebooks. 

5. The on-the-job instructor may be consulted regarding test 
questions. 

6. There are certain standardized and other tests which may be 
purchased for use in the classroom. (Select only tests that 
have simple directional instructions or are eonsideced self- 
administering.) Certain publishing companies, such as South- 
Western, provide tests on material in their tescts. 

C. Tests on the Job? If the on-the-job instructor is interested in 
the progress of the student, he may be depended upon to test the student on 
the job. Usually, then he takes the results into consideration ^en grading 
the student on on-the-job perfonnance. 
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D, £bcamination: The coordinator should keep copies of tests given 
students* From these records he ms^r s^ect the questions for a final examination 
if one is to be given* He imay find some of the questions should be revised* 

The on-the-Job instructor can usually be quite helpful in making suggestions 
regarding what mi^t be or should be included in a final examination* It is 
altogether possible that for some students in some occupations a final 
eocamination might take some form other than a written test* 

In most instances students study the same units of indirectly related 
information at the same time— as a class* Testing in this area^ then^ poses 
no particular problem* Techniques of testing and grading most ccoomonly used 
in regular classroom situations may be used* 



Questions and Answers: A Brief Summary 



Q* Why give tests? 

A* Coordinators^ like other teachers^ find it necessary to evaluate the 

accomplishments of students as well as their own instructional techniques* 
A good test is a learning experience for the student^ and it gives the 
coordinator an opporttmity to check hims^f to deberi^e whether or not 
his teaching is successful* He might find an indication of need for 
changing his methods and teclmiques* 

Q* What are the characteristics of a good test? 

A* The score of a test should represent the student's achievement over a 
given period of time* The test must be valid and reliable j easy to 
administer^ and the scores should be determined objectively* 

Q* What type test should be given? 

A* A good test (aod one fair^ to students of such varied abilities as are 
enrolled in the part-time cooperative program) is a combination of essay^ 
objective, and problem sol'^dng t;npes of questions* The coordinator 
should not depend solely upon one specific type of question at all times* 
For example, on one test he may have only essay type questions^ but for 
the following test he should use objective type questions* 

Q* What guide may be used in making questions? 

A* The coordinator should be guided by the material over idiich he is testing 
and the purpose of the test* Some material lends itself to the essay type 
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test idjile other types of material may be tested better by true-false, 
completion, matching, or problem solving tj^es of questions* 

Q* How may a coordinator save time and effort in making out so many different 
tests? 

A« Questions may be made during conf fences with the student, idiile students 
are participating in discussions vdth other students in groups, "when 
talking \dth the trainer, \itdle checking notebooks, and during the time 
that the coordinator is helping the student* In no instance ^ould the 
coordinator wait until he is ready to give the test before attempting 
to make out so many different tests* 

Qo How may students be checked on the job? 

A. Students may be checked on the job by outlining to the trainer the 

material that has been covered in the classroom and presenting problems 
and section of work done by the studmit* The trainer may then check 
the student ' s ability to apply the information* 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Employer Relations With In-School Work 

The relationship of the employer vlth the In-school work has a great 
deal to do with the success or failure of the part-time cooperative training 
program. If the employer is interested in the success of the program^ he 
can give helpful information relative to what the student should be taught> 
particularly in the directly related period^ and> to an extent^ make 
suggestions as to weakness of students in general which mie^t be Incorporated 
into the indirectly related period. For him to be of the most assistance 
to the part-time cooperative training program^ the employer must be k^t 
Informed at all times and questioned as to what might be done to strengthen 
the in-school class work. 

It is well to decide in general what will be discussed when visits 
are made to anployers. There is no point in a visitation just to "pass 
the time of day". In going into a prospective training station where the 
program is not known> a full e:>qplanatlon of the operation of the program 
from the employer's^ school* s> and student's stand;polnt^ should be given. 
When a student is accqpted^ a Memorandum of Training should be worked out 
with the employer or someone designated by him. He should always be 
shown this form when it is filled in by someone else. It is well^ when 
a study guide is used> to acquaint him with its purpose €Uid operation^ and^ 
at the same time> esqolaln what units of study are to be Incorporated in 
the indirectly related class period. 
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It should be kept in mind that the first interview is only a starting 
point. During the school term subsequent interviews should follow often 
enough to ascertain that the student is progessslng satisfactorily on the 
Job and that the related class instruction is meeting the vocational and 
civic needs of the trainee. If a sound relationship has been established^ 
the employer will be Interested in the student's work> both in his place 
of business and in the school. 

It must be remembered that the head of any business or industrial 
establishment is an experienced and well qualified person, and that if he 
ceua be persuaded to shares his knowledge and esqperiences with the student^ 
the student's training will be enridied to that extent. The employer can 

, f ’ 

likewise suggest > and in some ins t^ces furnish^ valuable related material 
that will be of assistance to the student's progress on the Job. It 

I » * 

will in all probability add to his Interest in the over-all program if 
he feels that he is making any additional contributions toward the 
success of the student emd the program. If he is enthusiastically 
interested^ excellent relationships are bound to result. 

When the need arises^ an employer sho\Hd be able to contact the 
coordinator personally. When personal contact is not possible the 
coordinator shoiald be available by telephone. When making visitations^ 
the coordinator should call the school occasionally to ascertedn if any 
calls have been received for him during his absence. 

The progress report is likewise an excellent device for keeping in 
contact with the employer. A careful explanation of this form and its 
use should be given to the employer whether he actually does the grading 
or not. It is suggested that for the first grade during the year the fozm 
should be taken t<^ the employer and the grade be secured at that time if 




possible. A discussion ulth the employer of the student's progress on 
the Job and suggestions for improving the in-class study vould be in order 
at this time. A self-addressed envelope might be supplied the employer or 
^ader at future grade periods for mailing to the coordinator where the 
progress report cannot be filled in at the time the coordinator presents it* 
A coordinator should never miss the opportuxilty for personal contacts^ 
bearing in mlnd^ however^ that there should be some Justification for the 
visit* ibe progress report used once each six-weak period gives this 
Justification* 

Some employers make excellent talks and have information of interest 
to all students* Invitation to taUs before classes or clubs is an 
excellent public relations gesture as well as an educational eaqperience 
for the student* 

On occasions the coordinator Laould take the student's study guide 
and notebook work with him on a visitation* This will not only give the 
employer a better insic^t into what the student is doing in school^ but 
will also inspire the student to do better work* 
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Determining Grades Earned By Part-Time Cooperative Students 

Some kind of grading system Is Inevitable in education* As long as 
spools exist teachers must ^ve some account concerning the proficiency 
of their students* Parents demand this evaluation^ prospective employers 
of graduates of schools request Information concerning the records of 
their prospective employees^ and colleges demand trcmscrlpts 
of grades £tnd credits earned. Students like to know of their successes 
and their failures In school. 

Coordinators^ confronted vlth the necessity of Judging the In-school 
and on-the-Job progress rf their students^ probably have a more varied 
basis of grading than do any other teachers. Directly and Indirectly 
related study^ attitudes^ achievement and Job progress all may be 
Incorporated into the grades given the sti:^ents In the part-time cooperative 
training program. There are probably many conflicting Ideas among 
coordinators as to the best system for grading part-time co-op students. 

It is veil to remember that the local situation^ including administrative 
policies and practices^ should be taken into consideration as veil as Individual 
differences among students. Any system of grading that is adopted should 
be flexible enou^ to meet the requirements and needs of the particular 
loccG. school as veil as the individual student. 

The folloving material and Information is suggested as a basis for use 
in arriving at a tern and final grade for the part-time cooperative student. 
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A. Term Grade— In most schools this is nsirally the grade earned for 
six wedks* period* The grade should be determined as objectively 
as possible €uid in keeplxig vlth sound pedagogical principles* 

There are five phases of training vh.tch may be considered in arriving 
at a grade for the part-time cooperative student: 

1 , ^ 0^ Job Training— This may bs the first phase of training to be 

taken into consideration* / The employer should have the responsibility for 
determining this grade* TOie coor^natcr should explain most carefully 

to the employer the use of the grading form or fosans— and this should 

■/ 

be done early in the training period. Extreme care should be exercised 

in <*vpi ftining the value and signlflcsnce of the different letter 

designations to the individual who astually does the on-the-Job grading* 

a* The Progress Report, a samile of which follows, is 
recommended for use by employers in cheeking student -> 
learners on development of Job skills and personal 
trait as observed by the employer* ^e employer 
should be carefiiLly oriented by the coordinator as to 
the mechanics and use of the Progress Report, with 
particular emphasis placed on the value of the rex>ort 
as a means of correcting student weaknesses* Like- 
wise, the report may be used to motivate the student 
to Improve even more his performances on the Job. 

The section of the report, "Skills on the Job", should be 
filled in by the employer on the coordinator’s first visit 
to the establishment* Items placed in this, section by 
the employer will be a reflection of his own ideas as to the 
Important skills to be learned in his establishment. This 
progress report may or may not be regarded as confidential, 
depending updn local circumstances* It is suggested, 
however, that everyone concerned be fully aware of 
the nature of the document and that the coordinator 
administer it in full accord with his stated policy* 

b* The coordinator has a certain amount of responsibility in 
grading the student-learner’s training on the Job* 

Through visitations to the place of employment and 
observation of the student’s work, he, too, is aware of 
the student’s progress on the Job* Consequently, many 
employers prefer that the coordinator assist or cooperate 
in determining the student's grades; 
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SIGNATURE OF EMPLOYER 
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PROGRESS REPORT 

of 



Trainee 

COOPERATIVE PART-TIME TRAINING IN DIVERSIFIED 

OCCUPATIONS 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



, Mississippi 



TRAINING AGBSNCY 



OCCUPATION 



Please place a check under the column ecntaining the letter grade which you believe that the trainee deserves. 
Code: A — Outstanding B — Good C~-Average D — Poor 
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3. WILLINGNESS 
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5. PHYSICAL VITALITY 


















































6. COOPERATIVENESS 


















































7. ABILITY TO TAKE CORRECTION 


















































8. ABILITY TO FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 


















































9. NEATNESS IN WORK 
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12. DEPENDABILITY 


















































13. INDUSTRY AND EFFORT 
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15. JUDGMENT AND COMMON SENSE 


















































16. SELF RELIANCE 


















































17. ATTENDANCE 
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These forms may be obtained from WEATHERALL PRINTING CO., INC., P. O. Drawer 677, Tupelo, Mississippi, 

at $2.50 per hundred or $1.50 for 50 copies, postpaid. 
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2. DLreetly Related ClasB— Otols is the second i^ase of the program 
that must be evaluated in arriving at a term grade for the pcurt-time 
s'^'^ent* There cure several good sources of information available for chec kin g 
vc^Je done by the sttident in this area of trcdning. 

ao Notebooks containing completed Study Guide assignments 
should be checked for correct arrcmgement of material^ 
neatness^ quality of vork^ amount completed^ apparent 
research done in completing assignments^ correlation of 
assignments with job eaqoerieuces^ and correct grannatical 
construction and spelling. 

b. Oral and/or vritten reports and projects. 

e. Research completed on problems relating to the student- 
learner's occi^tlon shows the trainee's ability to 
use references to seek information on his own 
Initiative which will contribute to the solution of 
his problem. 

d. Objective tests on work completed by the student-learner 
during his directly related class period. 

A fairly accurate grade may be obtained for the student-learner's 
Directly Related Class if the above four sources of information are 
eonslderedo 

3. Indirectly Related Class— This may be listed as the third phase of 
training to be considered in determining a term grade for the student- 
learner. Since this area of instruction may cover a variety of information 
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that is Indirectly related to the job experience^ it should be understood 
by the coordinator that there may be a number of factors to be considered 
in arriving at a partic\alar grade. Seme of these are listed as follows: 

a. Projects afford a means not only of grading but of 
identifying student-learners' abilities in various areas. 

b. Notes taken in class by student-learners during lectures 
given by the coordinator > other students azid/or guest 
speakers may be graded. At the same time they may reveal 
need for individual instruction in note taking. 
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e« Oral recitations^ including prepared and esctemporaneous 
talks^ may be graded* Likewise^ they may indicate need 
for additional help in grammar^ pronunciation^ etc* 

d* Texm papers^ scrapbooks and manuals may be graded vith 
the coordinator’s keeping in mind individual differences 
in abilities to do these types of things* 

e* Objective tests based on materials studied in the vai.*ious 
units* 

Ihe above is a suggested plan* Other factors and grading procedures 
may oceiu: to the coordinator* ihe ones listed above have been tried and 
Ibund to be effective by most coordinators* 

Participation— This may be the fourth area of trcdning to 
be considered in arriving at a tern greule for the student-leaa?ner* It is 
throu£^ participation in class activities^ during classes in both directly 
and indirectly related instruction^ that the coordinator has the best 
opportunity for eveduatlng the student's attitude and personal development* 

a* Check attitudes of student -learner toward school^ part- 
time cooperative program^ other students^ teachers^ 
employer^ co-workers and work situation in general* 

bo Check on the initiative student-learner manifests as 

expressed throu^ participation in class and club activities 
and on the job* 

c* Check attendance record of student-learner^ both for 
attendance in classes and on the job; punctuality shotild 
clLso be considered* 

d* Check the genercQ. conduct and behavior of the student- 
learner in classes and on the job* 

The above listed areas are merely suggestive; there are others which 
the Individual coordinator may want to add* Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the aspects of personal development and human relations in 
cooperative work programs* The difficulty In this area is that 
evaluation is largely subjective in nature* (just one more example of 
idiy each coordinator must develop to the maximum his powers of observation*) 
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5* Qfcher Acstlvitles — °Thls fifth aspect of training nay include general 
activities in which the student participates: 

a* Since Club work is a co-curricular activity in which a student 
participates voluntarily and because he is interested^ ' one 
would hardly want to hold the idea of a grade "over his 
head"* However^ the coordinator will note cooperative 
participation^ comnlttee ufork, attendance at social affairs^ 
etc*> and consider these when evaluating the student's 
personality traits* 

b* Behavior during assembly programs may be considered in much 
the same way* 

c* Particular attention should be paid to the student's conduct 
and participation in social functions for the same reasons 
(and to identify need for help in this area)* 

The above factors enter into grading a part-time cooperative student 
if consideration is to be given to all areas in ^Ich instruction should be 
offered* The five phases of training listed cure not given equal vel£^t in 
determining the student's term grade* Each coordinator has to work out 
his own criteria for evaluating the different areas* It is the general 
concensus of opinion that failure in either on-the-Job trcd.ning or 
classroom work> constitutes failure for the term* Whatever system of 
grading is used in arriving at a final term grade> it should be flexible 
enough to allow ^justice to be done to the student and others concerned* 

This certainly is one subject in which the "whole" person— his aims> 
objectives^ cultural background^ aptitudes^ abilities^ emotional problems^ 
etc* must be taken into consideration* 

Grade— ihe final grade is usually in terms of a semester or 
a school year* A semester ordinarily consists of three terms of six weeks 
each and a school session of two semesters or a total of thirty-six we^s* 
The final grade for a semester may be determined by averaging the three 
six-weeks' term grades and the grade on a final semester examination if 
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one is glyen. The final grade at the end of a school year usually is an 
ay»€^e of the grades earned each of the two semesters* ^eh school 
system has its own basis of arriving at a final grade; and this may yary 
from the suggested procedures gtyen aboye* The coordinator should at <^13 
times conform to the requirements of the local school. 

The beginning coordinator is cautioned to exercise care in his 
evaluation of the employers* grades. Many' employers tend to grade 
student-learners too hi£^; and beginning coordinators^ particularly^ 
are prone to allow the employer's grade to enter too heaylly into the 
student-learner's total grade. 

It is strongly urged that a definite grading plan be deyeloped by the 
coordinator and that it be fully explained to all concerned. 
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Rafoptinee Mataplals and Sapplles 
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other fasbcrs being equal, the quality of a cooperative part-time Trade 
and Industrial Education Program is determined largely by the effectiveness 
of the technical and related information available in the classroom© Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the value of a classroom library. In order to do 
Justice to any program, a coordinator and students must have ample reference 
materials and supplies on hand at all times. 

It is the duty of the coordinator to make every effort to see that 
essential and desirable classroom instructional materials and supplies are 
providedo Failure to have sufficient classroom instructional material 
available creates a real problem for the coordinator as well as the student. 
Therefore, it is essential that the coordinator annually make a careful study 
of the reference materials and supplies needed by the students for that year 
and ealc^]late the costs involved. 

Steps should be taken to secure reference materials and supplies Just 
as soon as the coordinator has detennined the occupations for vdiich each 
student is to be trained and the training agency iddch will provide such 
trading. 

Study Guides 

From the list of study guides available through the Curriculum Materials 
Laboratory at Mississippi State University, State College, Mississippi, order 
the study guides available for the occupations engaged in by part-time 
cooperative students. 
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Recoianended References and Texts as Indicated by Study Guides 
In the back of each study guide idll be found a bibliograj^ of all basic 
tests and references* TiiQre is also a list of additional supplementary texts 
and references iMch are recommended but are not absolutely necessary. From 
the bibliography in each guide coordinators may order fi*om the publishing com- 
panies listed, the books and materials required for effective use in each 
occupation* Some of the listed texts are now out of print* However, these 
may be replaced by new editions and/or similar texts by other authors and 
publishing companies. It is recommended that students, under the direction of 

the coordinator, do the actual research necessary vheti a substitution of text 
is made* 



In those occupations for Tdiich no study guides are available contact the 
following sources for mat«*ials, aids, and suggested lists of materials: 

1* Other coordinators 

2* State Teacher Trainer, lassissippi State University, State College, 
Mississippi 

3* State Supervisors of !ft?ade and Industrial Education, Box 771, 

Jackson, Mississippi 
4* Local or public school librarians 
5* Bnployers of students 
6* Chambers of Commerce 

7* U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C* 

S* Publishing ccMpanies (idiich provide new text book announcements, 
free materials and pamphlets) 

9* Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Pointing Office, 

Washington, D. C. 

10* Mississippi Baploynent Service Commission, Jackson, Mississippi 

11. GJuidance, Division of Instruction, State Department of Edixcation, 

Box 771, Jackson, Mississippi 

12* Occupational Outlook Service^ U» S* Depax*tnient of Labor, Washington, D* C* 
Notepaper, notebook covers, pencils and pens should be fUmished by each 
student* Notebooks should be of uniform size* Paste, gummed tape, and other 
supplies may be supplied by the school; if not, a small fee of 5 to 10 cents 
per student usually covers costs of such materials and supplies. 
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Questions and Answers: A Brief Summary 

Q. What is the duty of the coordinator in regard to reference materials and 
supplies? , 

A. It is the duty of the coordinator to see that the department is supplied 
with all needed reference materials and supplies. Funds for this purpose 
should be set aside in the regular school budget each year sd that the 
reference materials will be kept up-to-date and supplies ade<3(uate* 

* Q. What steps are to be taken in securing reference materials and supplies? 

A* First determine the necessary references for each occupation in which 
students are engaged. Order these ft*om list of texts in bibliography 
in back of each study guide. Contact sources listed above for references 
needed in occupations idler e no study guide is provided. Supplies should 
be purchased at the beginning of school and as often as needed during 
school term from funds set aside for this purpose. 

Q. What should the coordinator do when the recommended text is out of 
print? 

A. New editions of same text or similar books by other authors may be used. 

It may be necessary for the coordinator to aid the student in his research 
until the study guide is re-k^ed to the new reference. Where new editims 
are not available^ texts by other authors may be substituted. 

Q. What does the coordinator do when no study guide has been provided for 
a given trade? 

Ao It is the coordinator's responsibility l^o make assignm^ts from 
references, pamphlets, bulletins and other materials available. The 
coordinator may desire to develop a study guide with the aid of 
students— using references and texts on hand or those viiich can be 
purchased for occupations for which no study guide has been provided. 

Qo What supplies are necessary? 

A, Note paper, notebook covers, paste, gummed tape, pencils, ink, paper 
clips and staples, should be on hand at all times. Other supplies 
may be purchased as needed. 

Qo What size and t^rpe of notebook should be used? 

A. All notebooks should be uniform. 
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CQAFFJER mil 

Instructional Aids and Their Uses 

Visual aids are essential to efficient instruction* Training films, 
film strips, blackboard illustrations, photographs, charts, models, 
other devices enable an Instructor to arouse and hold the attention of 
students in such a manner that learning is accomplished swiftly, 
efficiently, and thorou^ly* 

Visual devices are powerful tools in the hands of an efficient 
instructor* Words, both written and oral, are often Inadegjuate to convey 
meanings, understandings, attitudes, and appreciations to the mind of the 
student* Pictoriallzatlon frequently succeeds when words fcdLl* Since 
more people see alike than hear or read alike, the skillful use of training 
aids is essential to efficient educational processes* 

Skill is required to use training aids effieiv.'\tly and effectively* 

The coordinator must use the right kind of training aid for each unit, 
topic, or subjecto !Qie material used must be simple so that the trainee 
can retain his grasp of the main essentials* Up-to-date visual aids must 
be used at the rl^t time and in the ri^t way* 

Visual aids combined with good textbooks and a competent Instructor 
form an unbeatable comblaation* Various visual aids are eaqplained as 
follows: 

A* Motion Pictures* One of the most important visual aids is the 
motion picture projector and properly selected film* It is unfair to 



trainees to show a film merely to take up time. Each presentation 
should have a definite training objective^ uhich usually is to esgplain' 
and clarify a specific Job problem. The instructor should cheek throu£^ 
his training plan and place the date and title of his film in a visual aid 
column. He should order the film well in advance to assure delivery on 
time (and return It promptly according to schedtile). 

In showing films the following steps should be kept in mind: 

1. Preview the training film 

2. Set up projector and screen (and have extra bulb available) 

3« Check lifting 

i. Pz°epare trainees for viewing of the film 

5. Check seating 

6. Present film and instruction 

7. Follow up films with questions^ discussions and Interpretations 

B. Slides. Another very effective visual aid is the slide. A few 
carefully selected slides or even one pertinent slide can: 

1. Attract attention 

2. Arouse Interest 

3. Assist Job developnent 

C. Opaque Projector, l&e opaque projector is the simplest and 
easiest to use of any type of projector. 

An enormous amount of free and inexpensive material is available for 
use in this projector. Transparency is not necessary. Any picture^ 
photography cartoon^ drawing^ magazine illustration^ textbook page^ fabric^ 
or other small object may be used. The dally newspaper and popular 
magazine supply a wealth of materials. 

D. MapSy Charts^ Graphs^ and Diagrams. MapSy charts^ graphs^ and 

I 

diagrams have been named the "spark plugs" of visual training because they 
are easy to make and are effective devices for training purposes. Exten- 
sively tised in every type of industrial organization^ by business concerns^ 
and in many fields of Job training^ these instructional aids make dry and 
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often meaningless facts more understandable and interesting. 

E. Rasters and Manuals. Exc^lent projects may be developed by 
encouraging students *to prepare posters on specific training problems in 
which they are interested. Allow sufficient time to collect the material, 
and then permit them to present and interpret their productions to the group. 

Posters may show charts, graphs, diagrams, maps, cartoons— in short, 
anything that will help present the facts or emphasize the subject. 

F. Pictures and Hiotographs 

1. Uses 

a. Arouse interest 

b. Introduce new subjects 

c. Illuistrate specific steps in the job 

d. Buil<i good job attitudes 

e. Develop appreciation 

f. Test trainee's knowledge 

g. Review units of subject matter 

2. Sources 

The coimtless number of advertisements, leaflets, brochures 
and other booklets that you receive through the mall are all potential 
sources. The fashion magazines, such as VCX^UE, HARPER'S BAZAAR, and 
MADEMOISEUE, provide exc^lent illustrations, not only for style and 
design, but for many other rd.ated fi^ds. In addition there are magazines, 
for all special fields of manufacture, commerce, and the professions. 

Permit students to create their own pictures or take their own 
photographs illustrating: 

a. On-the-job activities 

b. Classroom projects 

c. Store and plant projects and displays 
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G« She Blackboard* The blackboard is probably bhe iioiost lUKlv^sally 
used -visual aid* Properly used it may be of trasendous value la all kinds 



of trainl/iig* 

Some uses ares 



drawings 

graphs 

technical words 
key words 
reviews 
assignments 
rules and policies 
testing 



Sketches 

diagrams 

definitions 

outlines 

problems 

announcements 

directions 

training records 



H* The Bulletin Board* A good bulletin board is a -visual tool when 



used to arouse the trainee’s interest, develop efficiency, and to follow 
up blackboard work and use of other training aids* Again, permit students 
to use their own creativity by having them be responsible for attractive 



bulletin board arrangements o 



Some uses of the bulletin board are: 



personal news 
booklets and brochures 
cartoons 
diagrams 

newspaper clippings 

graphs 

pictures 

pamphlets 



notices 

models and specimens 

progress records 

announcements 

bulletins 

posters 

drawings 

subject outlines 



Suggestions for system in use of bulletin board: 

1* Collect suitable illustrations for instructional projects or 
problems* 



2* Classify and file material for use at the right time* 

3* Select illustrations pertaining to the specific subject or 
area under considerationo 

i*. Arrange illustrations on bulletin board in an interesting manner* 
5* Prepare a title and brief description* 

6* Use color harmony and balance* 
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7* B^blt or refer to bulletin board pictures during instruction 
time* 

8* Encourage trainees to observe and contribute to the bulletin 
board* 

Bulletin boards maj be made of cork> soft vood^ burlap.. clothe monk's 
clothe heavy brown wrapping paper> masonite boards eelotex^ or nunerous 
other fiber boards. Cork is preferable^ but the others are also suitable* 
Add color by occasionally painting the board in pastel colors with 
waterpalnt* 

Xhe size of the bulletin board will depend iqpon the size of the room* 

It should be placed at least three feet above the floor in an area that is 
well lij^ted at cdl times* ^e bviUetin board may be attached to the wall 
by means of a small i^ame^ hook-and-eyes^ or wlre> or may r^lace slate space 
in the blackboard* Scmie departments have created int^est on the part of the 
entire student body by maintaining attractive bulletin board displays on a 
bulletin board in the hall— ;)ust outside the classroom door* 

I* Objects^ Specimens^ and Models* These training aids are interesting 
devices which possess the cax^aeity of bringing into play all five senses— 
touchy sl(B^t> hearing^ smelly and taste* An instructor idio capitalizes on 
as many of these senses as possible increases the efficiency of his training 
proportionately* 

Sources of Objects^ Specimens^ and Models 

First utilize the sources in your own organization or community* Local 
merchants^ manufacturers > and processors usually ^ctend their full 
cooperation in an effort of this type* After exhausting the possibilities 
in the local training area^ contact outside concerns that Mae, collect > 
manufacture^ process^ or sell the material required for a specific training 
Job* 
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Each branch office of the Ehtlonal Cash Register Company is equipped 
vith a complete set of store models^ idiich are used chiefly to assist 
merchants in store layout but \dileh also may be used advantageously in 
other phases of training. 

J • Field Trips. Not only does a trip make possible close obser- 
vation of a multitude of natural and man-made things^ but it also 
offers an opportunity for planned Inspection of administration^, orgaidssa- 
tlon^ and procedures in many fields. A trip provides trainees with 
first-hand information and reed experience in a real life sitxiatlon. 

It definitely contributes to an appreciation of the dignity of work and the 
contributions made by each u^orker to the velfare of all. 

When considering the use of visual alds> one should be aware of the 

■ * 

many available sources. Visual aids are distributed by manufacturers^ 
producers^ processors^ distributors^ service groups^ local schools^ 
colleges^ and universities^ federal government departments and agencies^ 
state government departments and agencies^ libraries^ churches^ museums^ 
associations^ and commercial dealers throughout the country. 

These aids may be purchases^ rented^ or borrowed. In many cases> 
they are made available free of charge except that the user pays the 
cost of transportation. In some cases^ distribution is limited to 
local or state areas. However > the majority of these aids are available 



on a national basis 



Belov are the names of some sources of visual aids: 

State Department of Education^ Jackson, Hid^slsslppl 
Association Films (Y.M«C«A.), DedJ.as, Texas 
Mississippi State Board of Health, Jackson, Mississippi 
Douglas D. Rotnacker, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N» Y* 
Jasper-Ewlng Company, Jackson, Mississippi 
Coronet F^ims, Coronet Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Hersche] Snlth Company, Jadkson, Mississippi 
Modern Talking Fici»ure Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York ao, N. Y. 

^e D^tnell Corporation, Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
Ao, imnols 

University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
Mississippi State University, State College, Mississippi 
(Att.: Ag. Ed. Dept.) 

University of Alabama, University, Alabama 
Mississippi Southern University, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
National Cash Register, Merchants Service Division, Dayton, Ohio 
Level Brothers Co., ^0 Memorial Ik^ive, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Local office of Miss. Ooploynent Service Commission 
("When I*m Old Enouj^—Goodbyer* ) 

Encyclopedia: Brltannica Films^ 20 North Vaekef Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co«, 37 Greenpolnt Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
General Motors Corp., Broadway at 37th Street, New York, New York 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Jam Handy Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
Talonjt Inc., 3^0 Fifth Avenue, New York, NeW York 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, Personnel Group, 101 
West 31st Street, New York, New York 
Carnation Milk Co., 700 Milwaukee Gas-Light Building, 

^Iwaukee, Wisconsin 

!Ihe Balance Sheet, South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ihe Business Education World, Racine, Wisconsin 
Westlnghouse ElectricCorp. , 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburg 30, 
Pennsylvania 

Genez^ Electric Company, Schenectady 3, N^ York 
Ihe Local SoutbamBell Telephone and Telegraph Co. Office 
Educators Guide to Film Strips, Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin 

Guidance Associates, Pleasantville, New York 

U. S. Government Films For Public Educational Use, U. S. Dept. 

of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Films, Michigan State University, Audio-Visual Center, 
A-3 South Campus, East Lansing, Michigan 



Questions and Answers: A Brief Sumnary 

Q« When shoiild a coordinator plan or schedule the use of films and slides 
for his classes? 

A* If possible^ he should plan his units of instruction before school 
starts in the fall and order the slides and films that he plans to use 
so they will be available when ne^ed* (Many of the above require 
that bookings be made one to three months in advance*) 

Q* What are the two most widely used fpims of visual aids? 

A* Bulletin Boards and blackboards* 

Q* How may the coordinator secure a list of visual aids? 

A* By writing to libraries^ publishers^ and other sources for cat€U.og[; » 

Q* Where may the coordinator or students secure information and material 
for the bulletin board? 

A* This information may be obtained from dally newspapers^ magazines^ 
publishers^ books^ and/or produced by the stxidents themselves* 

Q* Might posters and other display materleds be made by students for use 
in class? 

A* Yes* Each student should be encouraged to prepare some t^fpe of 
exhibit material related to his trednlng* 

Q* Where should the bulletin board be placed? 

A* In the classroom it should be In a convenient and well lighted place- 
near the door if possible* If school policy permits doing so^ one 
should also be placed in the hall* 

Q* Who should be responsible for the selection and arrangement of material 
for the bulletin board? 

A* The students should be responsible under the guidance of the coordinator* 

Q* Are objects^ specimens^ and models difficult to obtain? 

t 

A* No* Most manufacturers and dealers are glad to cooperate with the 
school in furnishing materials* 
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CHAFTEE XXnil 

Physical Facilities. Layout, and Location of Related Subtecta dassrocm 

The classroom should be located in the high school building if possible. 
If the classroom is located in a seirtarate building^ it tends to set the Trade 
and Industrial Education students apart from the regular school. F^om the 
personal standpoint of the coordinator^ it might appear advantageous to hold 
classes in a separate building or to be in one with other vocational teachers. 
However^ it could prove to be most detrimental to the cooperative program. 
After all, part-time cooperative students are regularly enrolled high school 
students and should be treated as such in all respects. 

Size of Classroom 

There are nonnally from 20 to 35 students enrolled in the part-time 
cooperative classes depending on the size of the town or city. The '’academic 
classroom" is required to have a minimum of 16 square feet of floor space 
per student. Due to the fact that in Part-Time Cooperative T. & I. related 
subjects should be taught on both an individual and group basis, more square 
feet of working space is desirable and necessary than is required for 
instruction in conventional subjects. Floor space of 25 to 35 square feet 
per student is needed in order to permit adequate instruction, sjratematic 
arrangement and storage of instructional materials. 

Classroom Facilities 

The size of the related subjects classroom liil l largeOLy deb^mine the 
facilities and equlpnent >Mch may be used effectively. Every related 
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subjects classroom should have sufficient li^t and adequate window space« It 

is recommended that flourescent lights are most desirable* The ^dndow space 

should be sufficient for both lighting and ventilation* If the school or 

department has a movie projector or other visual aid equipment^ the windows 

should be equipped to permit darkening of the room* It is recommended that 

dark curtains^ Venetian blinds^ or black shades be used* 

Equlpnent necessary in the classroom includes s 

1* Work tables and chairs 
2* Teacher's desk and chair 
3* T^ewriter with table and chair 
4* One or two 4<^drawer filing cabinets 
5* Blackboard 
6* Bulletin board 

7* Cabinet facilities and book shelves for magazines and other 
instructional materials 

Because of the nature of the work^ especially the directed study period, 
tables and chairs are preferable to arm chairs or desks* The use of tables 
and chairs permit occupational group study* The tables should be 30" x 36" x 72"* 
The chairs should be of a smooth finish and designed for comfort* 

It is necessary that a typewriter be provided with table and chair* The 
coordinator has numerous reports and forms to prepare* If possible, the 
typewriter should have elite type with a 14" carriage* 

Two 4-drawer filing cabinets are necessary in order to file reports, 
correspondence, permanent records, bulletins, and instructional materials. 

In a small program one such file cabinet might be sufficient* At least one 
cabinet should be the lock<-type* 

Sixty square feet of blackboard space is recommended as a miiiimum* 

The bulletin board space should be much larger than is usually provided 
for an academic classro<mi. Preferably the room should be equipped with two 
bulletin boards— -one for current and school activitiess and the other for 
teaching aids. The fomer should be 30" x 36" and the latter 30" x 4®"* 
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Seating Arrangement 

Drawing No* 1 is a suggested space layout for this type of program* The 
conference type table and seating arrangement is preferred to a standard 
classrocm arrangement* Thus is provided opportunity for both individual work 
by students or between students and coordinator or a group meeting of students 
in the same or closely related occupations* The over-all effectiveness of this 
type training easily justifies such an arrangement* 

Some accessories may be included iMch will make for greater convenience* 
If the coox^dinator has a private office^ he can talk with a student in privacy 
as well as confer with parents^ employers and other visitors in a business-like 
atmosphere* It is recommended that coat racks for the students be provided* 

A telephone should be installed if there is an office* A telephone in the 
classroom is questionable* 
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other Cabinet Facilities 
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Drawing No* 2 is a suggested plan for the shelving of teacts and reference 
books in related areas of the prograoi* With a total of 36 compartments this 
cabinet lends itself to an organized arrangement of such material according to 
two or more divisions or classifications^ as may be necessary* 

As an integral part of this cabinet^ shelving for storage of student 
notebooks^ study guides and other such materials npmally used in this department 
is arranged as an extension of the hei^t of the cabinet* The shelving in this 
top section may be of 1/4" ilywood allovdng a lighter construction* Depending 
on wall space available the size or the number of compartments may be varied to 
some esrtient* In other words, an additional shelf may be added in either the 
book section or the notebook study guide section without extending the top 
shelf beyond the reach of the average student. 

Drawing No* 3 is a suggested plan for display and shelving of trade 
Journals and such magazines as the program may need* This cabinet may also 
be varied in either length or height depending on the wall space available* 

It will be noted in the floor layout plan that there is no cabinet shown 
between the two doors, entrance and exit, into and out of the library space* 

A second, either book shelf and notebook storage unit or additional shelving 
for trade Journals and periodicals, might be constructed to occupy this space. 
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SUGGESTED NOTEBOOK- STUDY-GUIDE-REFERENCE STORAGE 

PART-TIME COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 



Questions and Answers: A Brief Sunanary 

Q. IfJhere should the rested subjects classroom be located? 

A. The related subjects classroom should be located in the high school building 
because the students enrolled are juniors and seniors and should be 
recognized as such in every respect. 

Q. VIhat size classroom should be provided for a group of 30 students? 

A. The classroom should provide for 25 to 35 square feet of floor space 
per student. A classroom 25' x 40' would be ideal for a class of 30 
students. 

Q. VHiich are more desirable^ conventional classroom desks and chairs or tables? 

A. Because of the nature of the work^ tables and chairs are essential. 

Q. What equipaenb is necessary in a related subjects classroom? 

A. Necessary equipment for a related subjects classroom is as follows: 

1. Work table and chairs; 2. Teacher's desk and chair; 3* Typewriter 
with table and chair; 4* One or two 4'-drawer filing cabinets; 5* Black- 
board space; 6. Bulletin board space; ?• library^ magazine^ cabinet. 

Q. What seating arrangement should be used in the related subjects classroom? 

A. Students may be seated in alphabetical order for the indirectly related 
period if as many as 15 students are enrolled and by occupational groups 
for the directly related period. In some instances it is not necessary 
to assign seats. Students select their own places. 
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CHAFTER XXXIV 

Criteria for Evaluating the Part-Time Cooperative 

Training R^ogram 

'’Anything worth doing is *worth doing well*" This one statement mi|^ be 
said to be the basis of this section of the coordinator's handbook. 

An attempt has been made to set up a rating sheet, hereby the coordinator, 
or any other interested person may at seme time rate the effectiveness of the 
related Instruction. 

The list of questions are to be answered either "Yes" or "No" on an 
objective basis. 

After the questions have been answered, rate the related instruction as 
follows: 

90-100 questions answered 'Yes" - Superior 
80-90 questions answered 'Yes" - Good 
70-80 questions answered ’Yes" - Fair 

•'M 

Below 70 — ‘ ' — — — - — Inferior or Poor 

It is bdieved that if a coordinator will rate the related instruction 
through the use of the following questions, at regular Intervals during the 

: 

training period, he w'lll be able to strengthen his program. 

It may be desirable to have someone ^se do the checking to secure an 
uxibiased rating. Self evaluation, however, is highly desirable and will 
enable the coordinator to identify and correct weaknesses which might not 
otherwise be noticed. 
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!• Physical facilities, lay-out, and location of related subjects classroom. 

Yes No 

1. Is the seating arrangement sufficiently flexible to 

be adapted to the needs of the group? 

2. Is the classroom located in the high school 

btd3 ding? , . — .m... 

3* Is the classroom in keeping with other classrooms? _ . 

4. Does the classroom present a neat and business- 
like appearance? — 

5. Are the blackboard and the bulletin board used 
as teaching aids? 

6. Is the library of the department sufficient to 

supply the working needs of the students? - 

7. Is the library material so arranged that it is 
easy for all students to use with least amount 

of confusion? „ . ■ 

II. Correlation of r^ated instruction with job experience. 

1. Are there definite plans for the corr^ation of 

rested instruction with job experiences? _ - 

2. Is the job eoq)erience clearly described and 

recorded daily on an acceptable report form? . - 

3. Is the job experienc e report used as a method of 
correlation of job experiences with related 

instruction? - — _■ 

4. Is there a definite plan for the selection of 

supplemental related problems? - , 

5. Is there a definite plan being used for checking 

and evaluating completed problems? . 

T IT . Use of the Study Guide (Directly Related Instruction) 

1. Is there a plan being used whereby the study guide 
progress record shows the progress of the student 

on the job and in related subjects? ,m 

2. Do the progress record sheets of the study guide 
become a part of the permanmot record of each 

student? ■ — 
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3* Does the student regard the study guide as being 
an aid to research concerning problems related 
directly to his job? - ««« 

4* Has the study guide been ’’sold" to the student as 
a tool that will aid him in acquiring infomation 
properly coordinated to his daily activities? • _ 

5* Does the student have a thorough understanding 

of how the study guide is to be used? . 

6* Has the student been taught to exercise his 
initiative and originality in solution of 

problems listed in the study guide? ■ 

7* Has the student been given a method of attacking 
the jobs and problems ^ch are included in the 
study guide? __ - - 

8. Is there a definite provision made for the storing 
of the study guides >feen not in use? 

9* Is there a provision whereby the employer is kept 
infomed concerning the work done by the student 
as a result of the use of the study guide? . 

10* Is progress in the study guide kept accurately 

and up-to-date? . - 

IV* Reference materials and supplies* 

1* Is there ample supply of reference material 

provided for each occupation in the program? _ 

2* Are the recommended key tests for each study 

guide provided? _ - - 

3* Is the available reference material up-to-date? . _ . . 

4* Are the student's personal belongings including 
notebooks^ study giddes^ and supi^ies kept in 
a systematic way? ... 

V* Indirectly related instruction* 

1* Is the method of approach to each indirectly 

r dated problem used so as to challenge student's 
initiative? _ — 

2* Is student participation encouraged in the class 

discussion? - - - - 

3* Is there an organized plan for sdecting 

appropriate indirect rdated subjects? __ - - - 
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VIo Techniques in directed student researcho 

lo Is there a plan hereby the employer might help 
in selecting related subjects and materials? 

2* Are local businessmma used as authoritative 
sources of information? 

3» Is there a plan in effect to determine student 
interests and needs vihen it is necessary to make 
supplemental assignments? 

ko Can the coordinator determine the student's ability 
and interests from records and previous tests given? 

5o Are students tau£^t how to properly use the 
library for research? 

VII o Methods of checking notebooks and written work. 

1. Are there definite objectives set up for notebook 
work, both directly and indirectly related 
instruction? 

2o Are notebooks checked for these objectives? 

3o Do the students understand the procedure for 
accomplishing these objectives? 

4e Do the students help determine the purposes 
of their projects? 

5. Do the students understand the coordinator's 
methods of checking written work? 

VIII. Testing techniques. 

1. Are students given an equal opportunity to 
express themselves in oral as as 
written reports? 

2o Are the written tests adequate to measure 
technical knowledge? 

3o Are the tests objective in nature? 

4« Are the tests objectively scored? 

5. Is the student given ample opportunity to express 
his knowledge of his job? 

6. Is there a method by \diich actual job and 
technical knowledge may be measured? 
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7« Is actual technical knowledge measured in the 
final examination? 

IX, Classroom activities, 

!• Are students given a chance to report actual iob 
activities to the class? 

2* Is instruction for each occupational group carried 
on by the coordinator? 

3. Are conferences h^d by the coordinator with each 
student? 

4o Is each student assigned definite responsibility 
for classroom activities? 

5o Are students made to feel responsible for the 
appearance of the classroom? 

X, Desirable student conduct in the classroom, 

1. Is there a business-like attitude in the 
classroom? 

2. Is there an atmosphere of seriousness in the 
classroom? 

3. Is work started with a minimum of lost time at 
beginning or the class period? 

4« Is work carried on until the clo?>e of the period? 

5o Does the proper relationship exist between the 
coordinator and the class as a vdiole? 

H, Instructional aids and their uses, 

1, Are the visual aids made available by the school 
used effectively by the coordinator? 

2. Are occupational films used and follow-up 
instruction given? 

3« Is the film schedule wrked out at the beginning 
of the year? 

4* Are all films previewed by the coordinator before 
being shown to the class? 

5« Are other faculty menib^s invited into the class 
to listen or participate in discussion? 
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6o Are outside speakers used as an aid in discussion 
groups? 

7* Are up-^to^ate charts and pamphlets used in the 
classrocm? 

8. Is the school libraiy used b/ students and 

coordinators as a means of additional information? 

XII. Handling fast and slow students in r^ated study work. 

1. Is there a definite policy set up for meeting the 
needs of both the slow and rapid learners? 

2. Is an objective method used to identify the slow 
and rapid learner? 

3. Are regular conferences hdd between each student 
and the coordinator? 

4o Are the rapid learners assigned enriching 
experiences to utilize their time to greatest 
advantage? 

5. Is an effort made to determine causes of any 
slow progress? 

6. Is the ability and interest of the rapid 
learner challenged? 

7* Are slow learners given extra attention? 

XIII. Student written work— final form. 

1. Is all work handed in by the students required 
to meet uniform standards? 

2. Do the students understand these requirements? 

3o Do the students know what part of the work 
handed in will become part of the permanent 
record? 

4« Does the coordinator have a id.an for checking 
written work to make sure that is meets 
reqpiirements? 

XIV. Supplementary reading. 

1. Is there provision for supplementary reading? 

2. Are students required or encouraged to read 
the newspaper daily? 
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3« Are reports on occupational information required 
from each student as a result of reading? 

Personal development of the student* 
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1* Is there a definite program for personality 
development? 

2* Is there a method by idiich remedial personality 
instruction may be given? 

3* Is a personality rating sheet used for each 
student? 

4* Are students encouraged to iziitiate 

individual personal development programs? 

5* Are tests given as a means of checking 
personality deirelopment? 

6* Do employers aid in personality 
XVI* Employer relationship idth in-school i«ork* 

1* Is there a plan vrhereby the employer may h^p 
determine appropriate related instruction? 

2* Is there a method by ^diich the emplc^er is 
kept informed of the students' progress in 
school? 

3* Is the employer well informed of the progress 
made by student in both related and indirectly 
related study? 

4* Is the euployer encouraged to contribute to 
the direct r^ated instruction other than on 
the job? 

XVH* Grading the co-op student* 

1* Does the student understand the process by idiich 
he will be graded? 

2* Is the employer given a chance to contribute 
toward the student's related subject grades? 

3* Is the student's grade a combination of the work 
done in class as w^l as on the job? 
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XHU. Miscellaneous* 

1. Does the program cover a representative group of 
occupations in vihich employment is available in 
the community? 

2. Does the program have full support and coopera- 
tion fi‘001 the administration? 

3* Does the program have full cooperation from 
other faculty members? 

4. Is the attitude of other faculty members toward 
the related instruction wholesome and 
sympathetic? 

5. Is the community fully aware of what the program 
is trying to accomplii^? 

6. Does the school fe^ that the related 
instruction period is accomplishing its 
purpose? 

7. Is the general feeling of the student body one 
of respect for the Vocational Training Itogram? 

8. Is there a publicity program in practice? 
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